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Jacob Van Ruysdael: “A Woody and Hilly Landscape.” See page 9 
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Who’s News 


Reginald H. Neal has been named Pro- 
fessor of Art and Chairman of the De- 
partment of Art at the University of 
Mississippi. Mr. Neal was formerly Di- 
rector of the South Bend (Indiana) Art 
Association. He succeeds Stuart Purser, 
now at the University of Florida. . 

Dr. Alfred Neumeyer of the Mills Col- 
lege art faculty has resumed director- 
ship of the college art gallery, after an 
absence of two years, during which time 
he lectured, did research on Latin Amer- 
ican art, and prepared a book on art 
criticism. .. . As of this fall, Peter Lip- 
man-Wulf has joined the faculty of 
Queens College, where he is teaching 
sculpture and ceramics... . 

A citation for “outstanding achieve- 
ment in the world of art” has been pre- 
sented to Nell Choate Jones, president 
of the National Association of Women 
Artists, by Georgia State College for 
Women. 

Two National Sculpture Society med- 
als of honor—the first double award in 
the 58-year history of the organization— 
were recently awarded to James Earle 
Fraser and Leo Friedlander for “notable 
achievement in and encouragement to 
American sculpture”... New chairman 
of the art department at Pomona Col- 
lege in Claremont, California, is Sey- 
mour Slive, specialist in art history, 
theory and appreciation. Before assum- 
ing duties at the college, he will make 
a study of Rembrandt in the Nether- 
lands on a recently awarded Fulbright 
Fellowship . . . Daniel S. Defenbacher, 
formerly director of the Walker Art 
Center in Minneapolis, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Fort Worth Art 
Museum. 


Special Issue on Tap 

With this issue, THE ArT DIGEST 
rounds out a quarter century of un- 
interrupted publication. Next issue— 
appearing November 1—vwill cele- 
brate the anniversary. A big, profuse- 
ly illustrated special number, it will 
survey the past 25 years of art in 
America. Contributors include many 
well-known authorities, among them 
John I. H, Baur of the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, Lloyd Goodrich of the Whitney 
Museum, and Carl Zigrosser of the 
Philadelphia Museum, Victor D’Am- 
ico, head of the Museum of Modern 
Art’s Department of Education, will 
discuss the development of art edu- 
cation during the period. Elizabeth 
McCausland will take up the eco- 
nomics of the artist. Arthur Knight 
will review the art film. Other spe- 
cial articles will discuss sculpture, art 
in television, the Frick Reference Li- 
brary, the Museum of Modern Art, 
and areas of the U. S. regularly cov- 
ered by DIGEST correspondents. 
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More Leg Work .. . 

Sm: In your October 1 issue, I read 
with interest the letter entitled “Less 
Leg Work.” I would like to take excep- 
tion to the sentence in the paragraph 
that “you need cover only that which, by 
professional standards, is the best, the 
most interesting, and the most stimulat- 
ing in art on the international scene.” 

The famous artists of the “international 
scene” (as well as national) are fully cov- 
ered by you (and everyone else). It is the 
smaller group or one-man shows of art- 
ists, well known and unknown, that you 
cover in your “Fifty-Seventh Street in 
Review.” Here you give variety and in- 
terest to (we hope) many future famous 
artists. 

Since Miss Sickles lives in San Fran- 
cisco, I can understand her lack of in- 
terest in 57th St. But for us in the East 
who like to know about all the galleries, 
it is a must. 

C. ALMA KLINE 
New York, N. Y. 


And More Leg Work... 

Sm: In comment on “Less Leg Work” 
letter in issue of October 1, 1951, I urge 
you not to abandon policy of coverage as 
in “57th Street in Review.” What is best, 
or stimulating, is just opinion. Most art 
criticisms, evaluations are but literary 
documents. DIGEsT’s aim should be news, 
news, news. “S7th Street” and other de- 
partments seem to realize this. 

FRANK HANLEY 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Dees Bach Back Amateurs? 

Str: Eminent fairness and perspicacity 
which is illuminating, satisfying and re- 
freshing, is found in your quotation in 
Tue ArT Dicest [September 15] of the 
excerpt from the article by Director Otto 
Carl Bach of the Denver Museum, en- 
titled “The Museum’s Side.” 

Director Bach appears to have answered 
in the affirmative: “Can there any good 
thing come out of Nazareth?”; and mani- 
festly, he recognized that valuable con- 
tributions in the realm of art can be 
made by the amateur, the non-profes- 
sional and even the hobbyist, when the 
artist is properly motivated. 

To maintain a listening ear, an encour- 
aging spirit and an open door, even to 
the novice, is magnificent. 

Therefore, let us cherish the hope that 
many museum directors and curators in 
the eastern part of the U.S. will follow 
the trail Director Bach is blazing. 

DAvID FULMER KEELY 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Or Doesn’t He? 

Sm: The Italians have a saying: “the 
higher the monkey climbs, the more he 
shows his derrier.” I read “The Museum’s 
Side” in your recent issue [DicEsT, Sept. 15] 
and thought that the Monkey of Modern- 
ism has now climbed so high that his lurid 
Blue Mandril posterior has been complete- 
ly exposed as a source of nothing in the 
way of artistic expression. Evidently the 
museum directors are now reaping the 
reward of what has been sown in their 
sessions “behind closed doors” for so 
many years. 

Mr. Bach, director of the Denver Mu- 
seum, is to be praised for a worthy effort 
to restore fair play and semi-lucidity in 
art activities. . . However, I fear his 
message comes too late, nor is he com- 
pletely fair in attributing the predom- 
inance of amateurism and bandwaggonism 
in museum showings of alleged American 
or regicnal art to the default of conser- 
vatism. 

You could hardly call it default when 
over a period of some 20 years every con- 
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servative painter has been rejected me- 
thodically from such shows, and finally 
only needed the names of the jurors in 
order to save themselves the expensive 
humiliation of sending their work to be 
refused, When we recall that the Art In- 
stitute abolished the annual American 
show to present, in its place, an exhibi- 
tion of abstract painting selected by two 


members of the museum staff who jour-— 


neyed 15,000 miles and pried into every 
out-of-the-way attic for unknown people 
working in that fashion, no further proof 
is needed that museum policy has been 
to absolutely discourage conservative 
painting and, so far as possible, destroy 
the school. ... 

The museums have a lot to answer for 
through the action of their trades union 
known as the National Association of Mu- 
seum Directors, which has functioned to 
the complete destruction of American art 
and to the elimination of pictorial art or 
sculpture as a profession. In reducing 
these occupations to the status of a play 
activity by setting standards according to 
which anyone could qualify—except the 
gifted and well-trained—the Association of 
Museum Directors has shown its derrier 
at last. We suggest that the monkey come 
down and let self-determination rule in 
art as it once did when art workers were 
judged by a jury of their peers, men of 
real talent and solid training. 


EVELYN Marie STUART 
Chicago, Illinois 


Late Thanks for Barclay St. Stand 

Sir: This letter is one of the things I 
should have done and did not do 12 years 
ago, Please accept my belated thanks for 
the Dicest’s editorial on Barclay Street 
Art in the issue for February, 1939. It 
took real courage to print that, and at 
the time I blessed you, gave mental thanks 
for it, even quoted from it in several lec- 
tures—but failed to express my apprecia- 
tion to the editor. 

I am reminded of that commendable 
blast through your editorial on Matisse’s 
chapel, and am once again indebted to 
the DicEst, not only for this recent edi- 
torial but also for Rogers Bordley’s arti- 
cle. I appreciate your positive stand for 
and publicizing of contemporary religious 
art, and I share your sentiment so elo- 
quently put 12 years ago: “What a ter- 
rific, incalculable force toward higher 
aesthetics in America does the Church 
hold in its hand today!” If, I should like 
to add, it would only exert this force. 

The Catholic Church is not in the art 
business, as everyone knows. Her sole 
mission on earth is the salvation of souls; 
art is merely one of her instruments. I 
am of the opinion, however, that as the 
mother of all the arts she should exer- 
cise her matriarchal prerogatives and in- 
sist that her children provide for her only 
the most fitting tools. Art, according to 
St. Thomas Aquinas, is right reason in 
making things. Where is the right reason 
in a Barclay Street painted plaster statue? 


ANDREW W, CASE 
Assoc. Prof. of Fine Arts 
Pennsylvania State College 


Good Critic Not “Any Man” 

Sir: Douglas Mittelmann in last issue 
of the Dicest says that criticism is demo- 
cratic and that “any man has inside him 
the stuff of being a good critic.” 

If indeed art and criticism were “demo- 
cratic” in the sense that the majority will 
decide what was valuable in the history 
of art, museums would be barren bone- 
yards, for the majority has never seen 
the artist except through the looking- 
backwards periscope. 

There has always been a handful of 





critical geniuses who were born with 
esthetic judgment and who battled to 
save precocious masterpieces for posterity, 
but they were decidedly a minority and 
often, a persecuted minority. No, the 
“stuff” of being a good critic, like being 
a good anything, comes from an educa- 
tion toward critical standards. The good 
critic knows the history of art, the his- 
tory of attitudes towards art, the soci- 
ology of art and, if really conscientious, 
the tcchniques. With such resources a man 
can develop his perception and bring 
critical judgment to bear. And obviously 
it could never be “any man.” 

Horace C. TRACEY 

New York, N.Y. 
A Critie’s Critic 

Sir: I was surprised to see that you 
would allow such a review as that of my 
current show at the Hugo gallery to ap- 
pear in your pages [DiceEst, Oct. 1]. With- 
out resorting to other publications here or 
in Paris that have dealt positively with 
my work, I would think that you might 
look at former criticisms in your own 
publication. . . . In the issue of June 1, 
1948, and again in that of June 1, 1950, 
your critics praised my shows. Perhaps 
most ironically of all, you yourself listed 
—in the June 1, 1950, number—one of the 
paintings that appear in the current ex- 
hibition among the best things shown in 
the “New Talent” show at the Laurel 
Gallery last year. This painting was de- 
scribed in the recent review as being par- 
ticularly: bad because it has figures in it 
unrelated to its abstract background. This 
painting (Studio) has no figures in it at 
all. 

Such inaccuracy and complete negativ- 
ism about painting that you and former 
members of your staff have appreciated is 
saddening and I hope that you will ques- 
tion the reviewer’s opinion in the future 
and look to your own and other former 
critiques in your magazine before allow- 
ing such a destructive piece to be 
printed. ... 

PauL ENGLAND 
New York, N. Y. 


[Like all reviewers, the Dicest’s have 
their differences. That is why all criticism 
in this magazine is signed. For real evi- 
dence of how drastically critics can dis- 
agree about one artist’s work, Mr. Eng- 
land is referred to page 12, where he will 
find a summary of New York critics’ re- 
sponses to the current Ensor exhibition. 
—Ep.] 


Doing “A Fine Job” 

Sir: I think that THe Art DicEest does 
a fine job of presenting the art world to 
those of us who cannot be everywhere at 
once. My personal view concerning the 
glories of contemporary painting is slight- 
ly less optimistic than that of the Dicgst, 
but I find your reviews both constructive 
and helpful. And what a convenience it is 
to find all the current exhibitions re- 
viewed, 

RuTH TALOVICH 
West Hyattsville, Md. 


Department of Utter Confusion 
Sir: It was kind of you to mention 
Grand Central Moderns Gallery and my- 
self in your October 1 issue. [See “Who’s 
News.”] We beg to draw your attention 
however, to the fact that the writer was 
born in Temple, Texas, not Dallas. 
Further, my most recent New York as- 
sociation was with Chodoff, Antiques and 
Pictures, not Chodoff Galleries. Also, it 
was the spring and summer of 1946 that 
I was with Mr. Peter Hunt in Province- 
town, not the past summer as stated. 
R. V. BENDRAT 
New York, N.Y. 


[Apologies to Mr. Bendrat. The name, 
at least, was spelled correctly.—Eb.] 


The Art Digest 
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On Becoming Editor 


T= ISSUE marks an end and a be- 

ginning for the Dicest. During its 
25 years of publication, the magazine 
has been edited by a succession of 
P. B.s —first Peyton Boswell, Sr., then 
Peyton Boswell, Jr., and finally Paul 
Bird. Paul Bird, who was with the mag- 
azine when the senior Boswell was edi- 
tor, and who was editor himself this 
past year, resigned as the Dicest’s first 
quarter century ended. His resignation 
will come as a shock and disappoint- 
ment to the many friends he made dur- 
ing his editorship. So the quarter-cen- 
tury P. B. cycle ends and another begins. 

Being handed the mantle of the Bos- 
wells, the DIGEsT’s new editor feels a 
little like a gawky sibling in a hand- 
me-down suit. The cloth in the outfit 
—a sturdy fabric—is as good as new. 
But the styling is dated, and besides the 
fit isn’t right. It has to be hiked up 
here, smoothed down there, taken in 
some, and—since there’s plenty of room 
in the seams—let out some too. 

Hand-me-downs are often accepted 
with resentment, but unlike most re- 
cipients of old new clothes, this re- 
cipient has a fondness for the garment 
itself. It has all the qualities that go 
to make an outfit becoming. And, 
though—inevitably—minor alterations 
are needed, the outfit will keep those 
qualities. 

It is tempting, almost irresistably so, 
at a starting point like this to make 
extravagant promises, or even to make 
promissory insinuations. But promises 
are easily made, more easily broken. 
So this editor is making none. Yet, if 
one cock-sure prediction is allowable, 
there is this to say: We bear watching! 


Paging Gertrude Stein 


soWY/ Hat constitutes quality in modern 

art?” The question—at least as 
old as Plato—came up again very re- 
cently at a well-attended forum on the 
subject sponsored by the Federation 
of Modern Painters and Sculptors. 
Paradoxically, the forum was _ held 
against the background of a Federa- 
tion show in a hall at the staid Na- 
tional Arts Club. The panel for the 
event included two art magazine edi- 
tors, an artist, and a harried artist- 
moderator, who all evening tried to 
steer the discussion around to the real 
issue: What is it, in a work of art, 
that makes a critic say the work has 
quality? 


October 15, 1951 


Ar ists turned out in force that night. 
They came out of curiosity. They came 
to find out just how critics know that 
a work of art has “it,” “oomph,” “qual- 
ity’—or hasn’t. They had right. But 
they learned more about critics than 
they did about quality. Quality was 
mentioned about once a minute. Qual- 
ity was never defined. It was talked 
about, and talked around, and recom- 
mended, and admired. 

The first panel member, who spoke 
of the “widespread quality of quality,” 
backed into the problem. He explained 
that one can’t tell what quality is, but 
one can guess at what it isn’t. 

The second neatly circumlocuted the 
issue by saying, “you cannot have any 
art without quality,” and “there are 
many kinds and degrees of quality,” 
and “it is extremely easy to be dog- 
matic about quality,” but “nothing is 
absolutely set or final.” 

Speaker three made a confession. He 
hadn’t prepared because he was afraid 
to face the problem. He said: “Since I 
am by trade a critic, this is indeed a 
frightening state of affairs.” Frighten- 
ing indeed! So he confined himself to 
“a few discouraging remarks.” But his 
was the bravest stab of the evening; 
he suggested, among other things, that 
we demand of the artist that he estab- 
lish his image as valid, that he keep 
our attention on that image. 

And then the audience took over. The 
artists spoke, and though they didn’t 
talk about the quality of quality, rhe- 
torically they won a hands-down vic- 
tory over the panel members. One said: 
“Starting with the 17th century, we 
were poisoned with quality. Who in the 
hell cares about quality? What we want 
is spirit.” That struck a bell. So did 
this: “When you are before a work of 
art and you want to talk about it, 
wait a little while until it talks to you.” 

It was getting late, when suddenly 
a timid voice came up out of the audi- 
ence: “Yes, but how can an ordinary 
layman detect quality in a painting?” 
With an impatient wave of his hand the 
moderator replied: “I’m sorry, but we 
can’t discuss that question now.” Evi- 
dently quality is quality is quality. 


From a Scrapbook 


. The Attorney-General said 
{at the Ruskin-Whistler libel trial], 
‘There are some people who would 
do away with critics altogether.’ 

I agree with him, and am of the 
irrationals he points at—but let me 
be clearly understood—the art critic 
alone would I extinguish. That writ- 
ers should destroy writings to the 
benefit of writing is reasonable. Who 
but they shall insist upon the beau- 
ties of literature, and discard the 
demerits of their brother littéra- 
teurs? In their turn they will be 
destroyed by other writers and the 
merry game goes on till truth pre- 
vail. Shall the painter then—TI fore- 
see the question—decide upon paint- 
ing? Shall he be the critic and sole 
authority? Aggressive as is this sup- 
position, I fear that, in the length 
of time, his assertion alone has es- 
tablished what even the gentlemen 
of the quill accept as the canons of 
art, and recognize as the master- 
pieces of work.’”—James A. McN. 
Whistler. 


“ 








MarkK TOBEY 


A Tobey Profile 


“I’M A NORTHWEST MYSTIC,” Mark To- 
bey announced contemptuously, and 
then he explained. “There is no such 
thing as the Northwest School. The 
term is a lovely thing for classification, 
but I’m no more a Northwest artist than 
a cat.” Tobey had just arrived in New 
York for the opening of his retrospec- 
tive at the Whitney. He looked neither 
Northwestern nor mystic. His light blue 
eyes were full of animation, but other 
than that the portly Seattle artist 
looked quite respectable. His dignity 
was accented by grey flannels, a shock 
of grey-white hair and a trimmed beard. 
He spoke didactically, pausing before 
and after each emphatic statement as 
if inserting quotation marks — spoke 
about art, literature, religion, the Ori- 
ent, and about his own 61 years of 
working, teaching, traveling, living. 

A carpenter’s son, “an English mon- 
grel”—having Welsh, Irish, Dutch, and 
German strains in his blood—Mark To- 
bey was born in Centerville, Wisconsin, 
December 11, 1890. Mostly a self-taught 
artist, he recalled how at 16, in Ham- 
mond, Indiana, he began to get a grasp 
of art during a Saturday morning wa- 
tercolor class. “Everybody in the class 
got a B or an A. I couldn't get any- 
thing. And then one day I got my first 
lesson in relativity. We had a still-life 
set-up to paint. Suddenly I saw that the 
pitcher was so big’”—and his expressive 
hands outlined the shape of the pitcher, 
then closed in—‘“and the glass was so 
big. From that time on everything was 
all right. But I experienced it myself.” 

Tobey taught himself, but he learned 
from others too. “There is no such thing 
as a distinctly original artist,” he com- 
mented, “Every artist has his patron 
saints whether or not he is willing to 
acknowledge them.” Later he para- 
phrased Wilde: “When an influence is 
strong enough, give in to it.” 

Oddly, the now-abstract artist once 
took cues from Harrison Fisher and 
Howard Chandler Christy—artists who 
today are about as remote from Tobey 
as Poussin is from Disney. But later 
he found Raphael, Michelangelo, Diirer 
and Rubens. Rubens he “met” at the 
Louvre, and he spent three days there 

[Continued on page 26} 
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GERICAULT: Negro Soldier 
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The News Magazine of Art 


VUILLARD: Young Girl Seated 
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Davip: Study for Speech of Horace 


Carnegie Spotlights Grandeur in Eight Centuries of French Painting 


By Jo Gibbs 

“FRENCH PAINTING: 1100-1900,’ which 
will be on view at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute from October 18 to December 2, 
is the first major show planned entirely 
by Carnegie’s new director, and it looks 
as though Mr. Washburn has done it 
again. When he was appointed director 
at Carnegie, Pittsburgers could antici- 
pate some stimulating ‘art fare, but 
they had to wait almost two years to 
find out what form it would take. 


During this show, Carnegie’s spacious 
galleries will be filled with 172 paint- 
ings, drawings and illuminations bor- 
rowed from 80 public and private col- 
lections, The selection was made to 
illustrate the course of French art his- 
tory from its Romanesque beginnings 
almost to the 20th century. In addition, 
a formal French garden with garden 
sculpture and furniture will accent the 
mood and provide rest for the “gallery 
feet” of visitors whose eyes wander 
through vistas of Fragonard and Wat- 
teau. A magnificent catalogue ($2), with 
178 plates, bibliography and biographi- 
cal sketches of all the artists included 
in the exhibition, also contains a 24- 
page capsule history of French art writ- 
ten especially for the occasion by 
Charles Sterling, curator of paintings at 
the Louvre. 


Chronologically, the show begins with 
a 12th-century mounted panel, once part 
of a church fresco at Audignicourt, re- 
cently acquired by the Boston Museum. 
The rhythmic, Romanesque figures of 
the Virgin and St. Ann represent the 
early dawn of French painting, when 
it first emerged from the Byzantine 
haze to assume a national flavor. 

“The Romanesque period produced the 
first manifestations of a kind of paint- 
ing that may properly be called 
French,” says Sterling. “THe Gothic 
period of the 13th century saw French 
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painting assume for the first time an 
international importance.” The entire 
first gallery of the exhibition is given 
over to the exquisite illuminated manu- 
scripts, miniatures and “Books of 
Hours” that became “the acme of artis- 
tic expression” during the Gothic period. 

Carnegie’s painting section gets off to 
a good start with the 15th-century 
schools of Paris, Avignon, Burgundy 
and Provence. From the latter comes a 
superb, almost surrealistic Pieta, loaned 
by Miss Helen C. Frick. But Sterling 
reminds us that although there was 
an overall homogeneity, regional char- 
acteristics were strong. These differ- 
ences are particularly well exemplified 


in the contrast between the Pieta and 
the soberly beautiful portraits of 
Hugues de Rabutin and his wife from 
the Burgundian school, loaned by John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., and now being pub- 
licly shown in America for the first 
time. 

An abrupt change came over French 
art when Francis I founded the man- 
nered and decorative School of Fon- 
tainbleau in 1531. Italianate in style 
and often mythological in choice of 
subject, it blazed the graceful trail that 
led through Poussin and Le Sueur to 
the airy confections of Watteau, Boucher 
and Fragonard. At the same time, the 

° [Continued on page 33] 


Pieta, School of Savoy or of Provence 
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Two Worlds Seen in Two Shows at Pasadena 


By John Palmer Leeper, Jr. 

Two WORLDS, very different, but each 
vivid and immediately appealing, are to 
be enjoyed in exhibitions opening Octo- 
ber 16 at the Pasadena Art Institute. 
The rich and leisurely life of the Eng- 
lish sporting gentleman is pictured in 
the first public exhibition of the Santa 
Anita Park Art Collection of paintings 
and prints. Titled “The Chase, The Turf, 
and The Road,” this show continues to 
November 25. At the same time, the 
cosmopolitan milieu of “Mary Cassatt 
and Her Parisian Friends” will be given 
a comprehensive analysis in an exhibi- 
tion current to December 2. 

Simultaneous with the heydey of rac- 
ing, fox-hunting and coaching in Eng- 
land—that is, roughly the period be- 
tween 1775 and 1865—there flourished 
a group of very able artists who re- 
corded this flowering of the nation’s 


CassaTT: Mother and Two Children 





sports and produced unique evidence to 
be added to that of Trollope, Rowland- 
son and Dickens. Just as English por- 
trait painting is indebted to the con- 
tinent, first through Holbein and then 
Van Dyck, so the sporting painter drew 
from the examples of the Low Coun- 
tries. A native school established itself 
rapidly, however, and the major sport- 
ing centers likewise became the centers 
of paintings and prints produced for 
sportsmen. Newmarket, where racing 
was born, and Leicestershire, where the 
first hounds were kept exclusively for 
fox-hunting, were in particular centers. 
The Santa Anita collection finds its 
greatest strength in the Leicestershire 
group, and includes examples by Ben 
Marshall, “in whose wide downs,” wrote 
C. H. Collins-Baker, “the great spirit 
of English landscape painting is de- 
clared,” as well as by John Ferneley, 
Sir Francis Grant and Henry Alken. 
Mary Cassatt and her Parisian friends 
have not received the cavalier treat- 
ment accorded sporting artists, but in 
her case, as with so many American 
artists, recognition of historic role has 
preceded pentrating aesthetic analysis. 
While her association with Degas and 
the impressionists is engrossing, and 
her vital work in placing their paintings 
in American collections is acknowledged 
with gratitude, to a considerable extent 

she herself remains unmeasured. 
Pasadena will have an opportunity to 
measure more explicitly the strengths 
and weaknesses of the first American 
impressionist, for in this exhibition 
many of Mary Cassatt’s major works 
will hang beside paintings and draw- 
ings by her confreres, Berthe Morisot, 
Pissarro, Renoir and Degas among 
them. The Metropolitan Museum, the 
Art Institute of Chicago, and the mu- 
seums in Brooklyn, Philadelphia, St. 
[Continued on page 34] 








Los Angeles Events 


By Arthur Millier 

Los ANGELES: Until 1946 the Los An- 
geles County Museum owned no sculp- 
tures of earlier epochs and few from 
our own. Since then, chiefly due to the 
generosity of the late William Ran- 
dolph Hearst and the active interest of 
William R. Valentiner, 150 pieces, from 
early Egyptian to modern times, have 
come to. the museum. 

The first large group of these to be 
featured as a major exhibition con- 
sists. of 72 examples of the Gothic and 
Renaissance eras. Dr. Valentiner has 
prepared a full catalogue and the show 
will open with an invitational preview 
the evening of October 19. 

Kenneth Nack recently had a first 
Los Angeles show at the Landau Gal- 
lery. A student of Léger, and one of 
Life magazine’s 19 young American 
painters under 35, Nack came here in 
1949 to teach at Pasadena City Col- 
lege. His show consisted of some 50 
paintings, all abstract and all featuring 
much the same set of line-constructed 
balloon-like forms. 

The astonishing thing is that no one 
of the pictures looked like its neighbor 
and that each one furnished the spec- 
tator with an interestingly contrived 
“journey in space.” 

Six local artists who have won prizes 
at the County Museum in recent years 
have a group show there through No- 
vember 14. They are Bernard Rosen- 
thal, sculptor; Phil Dike, Howard Brad- 
ford, Keith Finch, Edward A. Reep and 
Brooks Willis, painters. 

Rosenthal shows his bronze fish foun- 
tain made for UCLA’s University Ele- 
mentary School, Its charm arises from 
the simplicity of the flat fish which, 
welded to bronze poles, swim at right 
angles to each other. His open-work, 
welded bronze head of Christ, his 
amusing Flute Player and several re- 
cent linear sculptures made with ace- 
telyne torch round out his display of 
witty and decorative works. 

Reep’s watercolors have bold design, 
firm drawing and unambiguous mean- 
ing. Finch drenches his fighting Bull, 
magnified Bee and a landscape in mys- 
terious tones. Tight-knit, patterned de- 
sign is seen in all Dike’s pictures. Wil- 
lis paints this city’s streets in a calm 
style, noting the rectilinear design of 
buildings. Bradford shows broad ab- 
stractions of birds. 

Oskar Fischinger, pioneer of abstract 
films based on paintings, shows recent 
paintings at the Frank Perls Gallery 
through October. To his well-known, 
patiently built-up compositions in col- 
ored lines, he adds his most recent in- 
vention, Stereo Paintings. Two flat pic- 
tures, not quite alike, are shown to- 
gether. You look at them in such a way 
that they come together in the eye, 
creating forms in deep space. 

The first U.S. exhibition outside New 
York of paintings by Edward Seago, 
R.B.A., are at the Cowie Galleries to 
October 31. These are conventional 
paintings of English and continental 
landscape and port subjects, painted in 
delicate tones and tints to reproduce 
effects of moisture-laden north-Euro- 
pean light. They are skillfully done, 
pleasing, and very, very English. 
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JACOB JORDAENS: Self Portrait 





WILLEM VAN DE VELDE: Calm Sea 


Chrysler Collection Revisits Virginia in Another Incarnation 


JUST OVER A DECADE after the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts shocked Richmond 
with the Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., mil- 
lion-dollar collection of modern art, the 
museum is staging another Chrysler 
show. A more sedate affair, the present 
show, which opens on October 19 and 
continues through November 25, com- 
prises Chrysler’s collection of 17th- 
century Dutch and Flemish paintings. 

Ten years ago, on the morning of Jan- 
uary 16, Polly Daffron wrote in the 
Richmond News-Leader: “Modern art 
took Richmond last night. Richmonders, 
with benefit of manners, took modern 
art like ladies and gentlemen.” But dur- 
ing the intervening years, for reasons 
which have the whole art world baffled, 
Chrysler’s taste changed. Gone, on the 
auction block, are most of the fabulous 
and controversial Picassos (89 exam- 
ples) and Arps, In their place, there are 
peaceful Hobbema and Ruysdael land- 
scapes, homely tavern scenes by Teniers, 
Steen and Van Ostade, warm interiors 
and genre pieces by Little Masters of 
the Lowlands. 

The 43 paintings selected for the pres- 
ent showing comprise the largest and 
most important exhibition of the period 
ever held in the Richmond area. Accord- 
ing to museum officials, “‘no side of Hol- 
land’s life in the 17th century remains 
unpictured in the work of its artists 
{and] the Virginia Museum has pre- 
pared to show not only all facets of 
Dutch and Flemish society and culture, 
but also a representative selection of 
the schoo] that is Holland’s 17th-century 
legacy to the modern world.” 

The setting, the landscape itself, is 
lovingly delineated in such canvases as 
Jacob van Ruysdael’s A Woody and Hilly 
Landscape (see cover), filled with air 
and dappled with light and shadow. Man 
and his works join nature in Cuyp’s 
Horseman Halting on a Road, with its 
great expanse of sky and vignetted vil- 
lage in the background, and in Willem 
Van de Velde’s A Calm Sea, harbinger 
of the early Turner. People, important 
and otherwise, are represented by an 
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ornate Portrait of the infanta Isabella 
by Rubens, a properly distinguished Por- 
trait of a Church Dignitary by Van 
Dyck and a very human Jordaens’ Selj- 
Portrait. Typical of the period are 
Teniers’ The Surgeon, attending to his 
patients in far from antiseptic surround- 
ings; Ochtervelt’s rollicking Musicians, 
and a meticulous still-life by Hubert 
Van Ravestyn. 

Son of the industrialist, Walter Chry- 
sler, Jr., is president and chairman of 
the board of the Chrysler Building Cor- 
poration. According to dealers, a man 
with emphatic taste, he has built up his 
collection himself. Along with paintings 
already mentioned, the catalogue for the 
show lists The Temptation of St. An- 
thony by Hieronymous Bosch; The Ker- 
mess by Pieter Breughel, younger; 
Young Violin Player by Frans Hals. 

Of the exhibition, Director Leslie 
Cheek says: “Conservative Richmonders 





will be pleased by the change in Mr. 
Chrysler’s taste. More inquisitive Vir- 
ginians will seek to learn why the dra- 
matic shift from New to Old Masters, 
when most collectors seem to reverse 
the process. But whether it be 20th or 
17th-century painters, Virginia is for- 
tunate to have as a resident a man with 
the interest and means to acquire im- 
portant works of art and generous 
enough to allow them to be seen periodi- 
cally by his fellow citizens.” 


Norfolk’s Two McCord Generations 


Spanning 75 years of American art, 
an exhibition current this month at Vir- 
ginia’s Norfolk Museum reviews the 
work of the McCord family. Represented 
in the show are George Herbert McCord 
(1848-1909), Associate of the National 
Academy; his sister, Ella-McCord (1845- 
1914); and his two daughters, Elizabeth 
McCord Pitts and M. Secor Roper. 
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ROBERT FEASLEY: Winter Landscape 


Northwest Adopts New Prize Policy 


A po.icy familiar elsewhere, but new 
to the Northwest, has been adopted in 
this year’s version (the 37th) of the 
Northwest Artists Annual, current at 
the Seattle Art Museum through No- 
vember 4. For some 15 years, honors in 
this show have been given in the form 
of outright purchase prizes. This year, 
however, plaudits were given to a desig- 
nated number of works in the form of 
“purchase recommendations.” 

Out of some 600 entries submitted 
by artists of the region, the jurors— 
Walter Isaacs, Paul Immel, Keith Mon- 
aghan, Hilda Morris, and Dr. Richard 
E. Fuller—accepted 131 paintings and 
14 sculptures for the exhibition. Com- 
pared with previous Northwest annuals, 
the museum comments, this one shows 
“a greater proportion of non-objective 
and highly abstracted works .. . [but] 
this is not reflected in the ‘recommenda- 
tions for purchase’ which include only 
two such works: [Louis] Bunce’s well- 


Sauzer: Girl Braiding Her Hair 





organized Bay Bottoms, which still re- 
tains easily recognizable associations 
with the living world, and [Jesse] Ash- 
lock’s highly polished and skillful ab- 
stract carving. Otherwise this [honor] 
group ranges from the quiet, sentimen- 
tal realism of Lisel Salzer’s Girl Braid- 
ing her Hair to the sensitive landscape 
mood of the [Windsor] Utley tempera.” 

In addition to the recommendacions 
mentioned, the jury earmarked foi pos- 
sible purchase paintings by Jack Boul, 
Demetrios Jameson, Thelma Lehman, 
Gene Paige, and James Winston Wash- 
ington, Jr.; sculptures by Richard Kil- 
key and Manuel Izquierdo. 

One traditional award retained in 
the show—the West Seattle Art Club’s 
Katherine B. Baker $100 Memorial 
Award for an artist under 40—went to 
Robert Feasley for Winter Landscape. 


Mather Bequest to Cleveland 

Cleveland Museum has announced a 
bequest of paintings and art objects 
left by William G. Mather, descendent 
of Cotton Mather. Mather, who served 
as honorary president of the museum 
from 1936 to 1950, died in April, 1951. 

Included in the bequest are three 
paintings, Portrait of a Woman by Ger- 
ard Dou, Rembrandt-follower; Coast 
near Villerville by the French 19th- 
century painter Daubigny; and Young 
Woman Adjusting her Earrings, paint- 
ed in 1905 by Renoir. 

A silver-tin majolica “profile plate” 
called “the finest of its kind to come 
to the museum,” and a Limoges enamel 
are also included in the bequest. 


Peterdi Graphics at the Smithsonian 
Etchings and engravings by Gabor 
Peterdi will be on view in the print 
gallery of the Smithsonian in Washing- 
ton until October 28. Commenting on 
the Hungarian-born artist’s prints, 
Jacob Kainen, curator of the division 
of graphic arts at Smithsonian says: 
“Peterdi’s art is concerned with the 
tragic and ominous aspects of life.” 









First Indian Annual 


CONTEMPORARY American Indian paint- 
ing is the subject of a first competitive 
exhibition, current at the Denver Art 
Museum to November 27. Initiated by 
the museum’s American Indian Depart- 
ment¢and selected by a one-man jury— 
Vance Kirkland—the show represents 
11 artists in some 48 items which re- 
flect a preoccupation with the ritual, 
ceremony and customs of various tribes. 

According to the museum, the exhibi- 
tion “reveals the American Indian art- 
ist as a creative personality fully aware 
of 20th-century art standards and tech- 
niques, All of the exhibiting artists 
have . . . limited themselves to Indian 
subject matter; and Indian symbolism is 
an ever-recurrent theme... . Style runs 
the gamut from out-and-out surrealism 
to an imaginative, delicate and impres- 
sionistic rendering.which is reminiscent 
of Persian manuscript work.” 

Among the artists showing are sev- 
eral celebrities in the American Indian 
art world. Tom Two Arrows, an Iriquois, 
is well known for his textile designs; 
Acee Blue Eagle, a Pawnee Creek In- 
dian, presented a series of lectures on 
American Indian life at Oxford Univer- 
sity in England; and Solomon McCombs, 
a Creek Indian, works as architectural 
draftsman in Washington. 

Purchase awards in the show went to 
Solomon McCombs, Fred Beaver, Calvin 
Vigil and C. Terry Saul. For a com- 
plete list of honors, see page 28. 

Supplementing the exhibition is a 
selection of hide-paintings, sand-paint- 
ings and houseboards from the mu- 
seum’s permanent collection. 


Missouri Show Smaller, Better 

A group of 221 works of art selected 
from more than 890 by Katherine Kuh, 
curator of the Chicago Art Institute, 
for the Eleventh Annual Missouri Show 
are on view through October at the City 
Art Museum in St. Louis. 

Describing the vernissage of the show, 
Howard Derrickson of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch wrote: “A total of 1074 
attended the opening. . . . The crowd, 
larger than those in recent years, saw 
a smaller show than usual. Many visi- 
tors said they found it of higher quality 
and greater diversity than preceding 
displays in the series.” 

A $300 City Art Museum Purchase 
Prize was awarded to Edward E. 
Menges, high school teacher whose orig- 
inal impulse to paint was the result of 
a visit to the museum at the age of 
seven. His prize painting, Zeitgeist, is 
described as a “symbolic still-life painted 
in meticulous detail.” 

A $250 purchase prize went to Kath- 
erine B. Haven for her abstract plaster 
sculpture, Detachment. Seigfried Rein- 
hardt and Walter Meigs received $100 
each for oil paintings. Prizes of less 
than $50 were awarded to nine other 
participants. For a complete list of 
prizewinners, see page 28. 


Toledo’s Fifty Years of Artists 

Toledo’s Museum of Art celebrates its 
50th anniversary with an _ exhibition 
starring artists who have lived and 
worked in Toledo at some time during 
the period from 1901 to 1951. On view 
to October 28, the show includes more 
than 100 oils, watercolors and prints. 
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Philadelphia Area 


By Dorothy Drummond 

PHILADELPHIA: At mid-month in Phila- 
delphia foreign artists claim the lion’s 
share of attention. Sponsored by the 
“Job Opportunity” program of the lo- 
cal branch of International Institute, 
artists from overseas (all but one, 
sculptress Barbara Wharton Phillips 
from England, being D. P.’s) are pre- 
sented to the public at Gimbel Broth- 
ers’ “Little Gallery”; while at the Phila- 
delphia Print Club are contemporary 
Italian printmakers, 16 strong. 

It is astonishing, perhaps, that neither 
in the work of the D. P.’s, nor in that 
of the Italians is there much trace of 
the tragedy of war. Rather one senses 
a desire to close out the hurt by open- 
ing the door to new life. Thus the over- 
all flavor of the Italians is buoyant, 
reminiscent of French moderns, yet with 
assimilation of influences and added 
overtones more distinctly Roman, or 
tracing back to mummy ¢ase portraits. 

With the D. P.’s, however, the trend 
is less experimental. To surprising de- 
gree, in fact, irrespective of age, their 
viewpoints and techniques seem to 
strike back far into pre-war art soil. 

A majority of the artists were well 
established in their own lands — the 
Ukraine, Lithuania, Russia, Germany— 
before war dislocated both their per- 
sons and their art. A few of them are 
now beginning to find. themselves in 
this country as artists and_ teachers; 
others still are groping. But for those 
who at present paint neckties in a local 
“tie-bar” or labor at meat packing and 
house painting there is less incentive, 
and it is for these, especially, that the 
current exhibition has been staged. Tal- 
ents are varied, but perhaps the most 
outstanding among the younger artists 
are those of Vladimir Shatalov, painter, 
and Petras Vaskys, sculptor. 

The Philadelphia Sketch Club is in- 
troducing paintings and drawings of 
Greenland by a self-taught artist, Stan- 
ley Hugh Pigott Simkin, who, for 27 
months during the last war, was sta- 
tioned in the arctic. His approach is 
realistic, with keen appreciation for 
arctic beauty. 

At the Print Club, together with the 
Italians, Ben Shahn is seen (courtesy 
of the Downtown Gallery) in a series 
of 12 drawings and one plate from his 
illustrated version of “A Partridge in a 
Pear Tree.” A few serigraphs are in- 
cluded, among them the well-known 
black and white of skeletonized orches- 
tra chairs waiting for the orchestra. 

In nearby New Hope the Phillips 
Mill Association is holding, to Novem- 
ber 4, its traditional Fall Exhibition. 
During the past few years, however, the 
area has had a transfusion of new blood, 
and its offerings now repay an art tal- 
ent scout. Most of the well-known names 
are on the exhibitors’ list. But for the 
hardened reviewer something new has 
been added in the work of Whitney Sey- 
mour, Jr., Efraim Racker, George 
Schuyler, Lois Dubbs, Katharine Steele 
and George Reamily. 

Sculpture is sparse, yet offers variety 
in two hanging mobiles, one of paper, 
one of metal, by Edna Andrade; a digni- 
fied portrait by Jo Jenks; and a lithe, 
alert carving of a cat by Hanna Binder. 
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Mark TosBey: Self-Portrait 





Mark TosBey: Transit 


World’s Imprints on Seattle’s Mark Tobey 


By Margaret Breuning 

THE LARGEST Eastern showing to date 
of work by Mark Tobey, one of the 
leading painters of the Pacific North- 
west, opened recently at the Whitney 
Museum, where it remains on view 
through November 4. Originated by the 
California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, where it was shown earlier this 
year, seen in a reduced version in the 
museums of Seattle and Santa Bara- 
bara, the show in its present form in- 
cludes 60 paintings and prints, among 
them several newly added loans. 

Mark Tobey now resides, paints and 
teaches in Seattle, so that he has been 
considered among the “Northwest art- 
ists.” But his almost continuous jour- 
neyings about the world have left too 
many imprints on his work for it to 
be considered provincial. The calli- 
graphic character of much of his out- 
put is due to his studies of Chinese 
art, and the impact of the environing 
Northwestern Indians is appreciable. 

Although this is a retrospective show- 
ing which includes many early works, 
it scarcely suggests the successive de- 
velopments of the artist. Rather, it sug- 
gests divergent phases which a changing 
milieu produced. The Self-Portrait, a 
1917 charcoal drawing, is an ingenuous 
characterization and demonstrates how 
early mind and hand co-ordinated in 
Tobey’s art. ‘Pencil drawings such as 
Cotton Club or Burlesque embody the 
frenetic tempo of New York life in 
the first post-war period. But a curious 
contrast is afforded in two temperas, 
both executed in 1935. One, Landscape 
in Snow, is a carefully built-up realistic 
design; the other, Broadway Norm, is 
the first important departure into calli- 
graphic expression. On this latter can- 
vas the evolutions and convolutions of 
white lines—irradiated by light or sunk 
in shadow—echo the stir and confusion 
of the region’s night life. A similar 
theme, Broadway, now in the collection 
of the Metropolitan Museum, was car- 
ried out in the following year and em- 
phasizes still more the effects of blatant 
lights and confused movements. 


Tobey’s work requires careful view- 
ing, for it does not readily disclose its 
meaning. It is not cryptic in the sense 
of being mysteriously symbolic, so much 
as in having a purposeful intention of 
revealing the inner, hidden life of each 
subject with the intensity of signifi- 
cance felt by the artist. 

In such a wide range of imagina- 
tive conception, it is difficult to select 
examples on any grounds but those of 
personal predilections. Gothic is an 
architectural fantasy, its lace-like ogi- 
val arches intersecting one another and 
allowing glimpses of spandrels, sculp- 
tured tombs, or ornate windows with 
gargoyles leaning out on the sides. The 
whole impalpable gray structure is like 
the substance of a dream. Night Galaxy 
records a whirling dance of constella- 
tions suspended in the empyrean. Espe- 
cially arresting is Threading Light, in 
which a slashing upward movement of 
white rays seems to beat through the 
whole canvas. 

One might also mention the beauty 
of delicately adjusted color planes over- 

[Continued on page 33] 
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JAMES Ensor: Attributes of the Studio, 1889 
Ensor: The Rise and Decline of a Modern 


JUST TWO YEARS after his death, Bel- 
gium’s modern master James Ensor is 
being honored with his first large-scale 
U. S. retrospective. Organized by the 
Boston Institute of Contemporary Arts, 
with the cooperation of the Belgian 
government, this show includes 62 paint- 
ings and more than 70 examples of the 
artist’s work in graphics. It will remain 
on view at the Modern Museum through 
October 28; then travels to St. Louis, 
Cleveland, and Boston. 

Born in 1860 in Ostend, where his 
mother kept a souvenir shop, Ensor 
spent his entire life painting in the 
little studio above his mother’s estab- 
lishment. There, masks, conch shells, 
plaster monstrosities and chinoiseries 
designated for tourists burrowed into 
his consciousness. 

Acknowledged as precursor of 20th- 
century surreal and expressionist art, 
Ensor began his prodigious odyssey 
through the realms of fantastic symbol 
and mystic metaphor in the early ’80s 
—long before the Symbolists in France 
or Germany formulated their esthetic. 

Beginning with typical 19th-century 
representational paintings done with an 
agile brush, Ensor showed precocious 
mastery of technique. His fantastic 
journey can be marked by three periods. 
First, early studio pieces and “arrange- 
ments” such as the somber Bourgeois 
Interior. Then, the remarkable flight 
to surreal and expressionist themes, 
dating from the late ’80s to the turn of 
the century, epitomized by the huge 
Entry of Christ into Brussels in 1889. 
And finally, a sly, almost satiric re- 
turn to the studio piece. 

Baudelaire, as early as 1855, heralded 
the dominant symbolism in the latter 
part of the 19th-century when he con- 
ceived human life as a peregrination 
through forests of obscure symbols. 
Ensor undoubtedly absorbed the climate 
of new literary abstraction (for exam- 
ple, he used Poe’s short stories for 
themes). Beginning in 1883, he began 
to use the masks of his mother’s shop 
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to express an elaborate metaphor of 
the circumspection and cruelty of hu- 
man nature. In the course of five years, 
the masks, which were at first studio 
props, developed into overt symbols. 

Like contemporary surrealists, Ensor 
used recognizable objects in strange 
contexts for their shock value. Masks 
Confronting Death, 1880, is the first in 
a series of powerful translations of the 
grotesque mummer’s mask—seen in the 
traditional Flemish Carnival to this 
day—into vivid personifications of hu- 
man freakishness. 

Taking inspiration from Callot, and 
possibly Bosch, Ensor’s autographic 
technique is apparent in the Tribula- 
tions of St. Anthony and Fall of the 
Rebellious Angels, painted in vaporous 
colors and writhing lines. Mask studies 
and these diableries lead up to his mas- 
terpiece, the gigantic Entry of Christ 
into Brussels in 1899, which is organ- 
ized to emphasize the helplessness of 
the Christ figure in the face of the 
mob. (In several etchings, Ensor identi- 
fies with Christ, who becomes the sym- 
bol of genius.) 

But perhaps more significant than the 
familiar mask device is Ensor’s synthesis 
of wild imagery and personal symbol- 
ism in graphics. His Combat of the 
Demons, 1888, and Judges, 1894, with 
their equal, hard line, their profusion 
of small elements and their highly 
graphic directness, are astonishing pro- 
totypes of the work of Paul Klee. Here 
more than in the paintings, Ensor’s af- 
finity for Flemish allegory, as seen in 
Bosch or Breughel, is apparent. 

Ensor’s painting after the turn of 
the century is baffling. Gone are the 
crisp expressionism, the pithy symbol- 
ism. Instead of savage personification, 
the mask becomes caricature, dry and 
shrill. But in his last 25 years, Ensor 
laughed strangely at himself and at 
those who admired him. His visions 
receded—he painted a postscript to his 
own early work with tongue-in-cheek. 

—Dore ASHTON. 


Vive la Difference 


NoBoDyY CAN ACCUSE New York City’s 
art critics of collusion. Not, at least, 
with regard to the Ensor show which 
opened recently at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. Impetus for some antithetical 
opinions in the local press, the show is 
reviewed in the adjacent columns. 

Writing in his Sunday Times column, 
Howard Devree commented that the 
Modern’s Ensor exhibition left him 
“pondering a number of questions, such 
as just how modern was Ensor, and 
how significant was his work?” Further 
on he noted: 


“One is reminded of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson’s ‘Flammonde— 

‘What small satanic sort of kink 

Was in his brain? What broken link 

Withheld him from the destinies 

That seemed so near to being his?’ 


“Ensor remained on the representa- 
tional wing of modernism. . . with work 
frequently weakened by dependence on 
illustrative, literary or social concepts 
—a weakness which has contributed in 
no small degree to the decline of the 
subsequent waning surrealist move- 
ment. The lustiness of Breughel and the 
spirit of Bosch were lacking; a kind of 
puerile decadence analogous in a queer 
way to that of Rops was more in evi- 
dence. Cubism and abstraction were far 
more vital and profound than the sur- 
face modernism of Ensor’s fantasy. He 
was an amazing anomaly of his time 
but hardly significant enough in his own 
stature to warrant so large a showing. 

“On second thought, could that small 
satanic kink have been a corrosive self- 
pity, which has no real outlet, thus ac- 
ccunting for the self-satire, the fantasy, 
the outward melodramatic day-dream 
trappings which compensate for frustra- 
tion? Ensor and his work would make 
a fascinating study for an analyst.” 

Diametrically opposed to Devree’s 
viewpoint was Emily Genauer’s in the 
Herald-Tribune column of the same 
Sunday. Miss Genauer paid extrava- 
gant tribute to the modern’s assemblage 
of works which “make it possible for 
the first time truly to savor the extra- 
ordinary genius of Ensor ... and to 
understand why his pictures have par- 
ticular relevance for us at the present 
time.” She pointed to the “uncommon 
merit’ ’of work done by the artist when 
he was 16, and to his “breathtaking 
technical accomplishments.” 

Continuing her paean, Miss Genauer 
wrote: 

“It was when he directed his fabulous 
technique to exploring the inner and 
unseen nature of man and of life, to 
give voice to his own bitter cynicism, 
to create tormented fantasies that are 
in direct line with the grotesqueries 
of those earlier Flemings, Bosch and 
Breughel, and the prints of the 17th- 
century Frenchman, Callot, that we 
may watch Ensor’s genius emerge. 

“At his peak .. . he was an artist of 
greater stature than Renoir at the 
same time ... or than Cézanne, Van 
Gogh and Gauguin ever became. His 
technique was certainly equal, if not 
superior to theirs. But his orientation 
was infinitely broader. He was less ego- 
centric. He was concerned less with the 
dissection of personal and transient sen- 

[Continued on page 33] 
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Art in Chicago 
By C. J. Bulliet 


Cuicaco: A versatility reminiscent of 
Picasso’s, with talents that proclaim 
him a little brother, too, of Matisse, 
Braque, Miré6, Kandinsky, Mondrian, 
Moore and Calder, is displayed by Hans 
Erni, a young man from Luzerne, being 
given his first American exhibition at 
Joseph W. Faulkner’s new Main Street 
gallery in the North Michigan Avenue 
sector. 


Erni resembles Picasso with frankness 
utterly breath-taking. Picasso has had, 
in the matter of sources, nothing he 
wanted to hide. He has proclaimed from 
the house tops his indebtedness to the 
Moors who decorated the Alhambra, to 
the primitive Greeks, to the Byzantines, 
to El Greco, to Cézarine, to the Spanish 
peasants and to a dozen sources. The 
glory of Picasso is that he improves on 
his originals. 

While there is nothing in his first 
American show to indicate that Erni 
as yet improves on Picasso, there is 
plenty of proof that he can transpose 
Picasso into another key with refresh- 
ing results. He doesn’t ask you to ac- 
cept his Minotaur as Picasso’s bull out 
of Guernica. Nor are his Horses the 
noble beasts of either Picasso, Gericault 
or Lautrec. Erni, besides, is a master of 
the nude, ranging from something re- 
sembling the classic Greek to the lunatic 
fringes of pornography. 

Despite their originality—of which 
Chicago collectors are supposed to be 
afraid—and their departure from the 
“norm” of his masters, Erni’s pictures 
are selling sensationally. As the “sold” 
sign is attached, Director Faulkner is 
smartly lining pictures up in a separate 
gallery. The show is sponsored by Mr. 
and Mrs, Walter Paepcke of Chicago, 
who “discovered” Erni in Paris and 
bought his Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
and by the Swiss Consul General here 
and his wife, Mrs. W. Schilling. 

Twenty artists of the Chicago area 
are exhibiting religious paintings in the 
Parish House of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
church in the University of Chicago 
neighborhood. The rector, the Rev. Rob- 
ert A. Reister, announces that the 
church is sponsoring the show, which 
is called “Prophecy,” for two reasons: 
“The first, to give encouragement to 
such new artists as these and to help 
them become known; the second, to fur- 
ther the cause of good religious art.” 

This is the first of numerous religious 
shows in process of development around 
town, looking forward to the Christmas 
season. The Museum of Science and In- 
dustry is making ready its elaborate 
annual, “Christmas Around the World,” 
which will be ready to open around 
Thanksgiving Day. This show will fea- 
ture Christmas celebrations in all Chris- 
tian lands, with their individualist cos- 
tuming, trees and programs of songs 
and dances, staged with accuracy and 
atmosphere. 

The South Side Community Art Cen- 
ter also is busy collecting for exhibition 
Christmas items including paintings, 
drawings, prints and various art objects. 
In former years the Center has intro- 
duced some interesting Negro versions 
of the Christmas story. 
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ZERBE: Landscape with Scrapmetal 


ZERBE: Woman on Trapeze 


Boston’s Karl Zerbe: A Generation of Influence 


KARL ZERBE, German-born expression- 
ist whose painting and teaching have 
influenced a whole generation of Bos- 
ton’s artists, is the subject of one of 
the season’s major retrospectives, or- 
ganized by and now current at the In- 
stitute of Contemporary Arts in Boston. 
The show, which reviews the artist’s 
oeuvre in 36 paintings, remains on view 
at Boston until November 10, after 
which it will travel to museums in 
Baltimore, Colorado Springs, Manches- 
ter, Bel Aire (Florida), and San Fran- 
cisco. An illustrated catalogue prepared 
for the show includes an essay on Zerbe 
by Frederick S. Wight, associate direc- 
tor of the Institute. 


Zerbe, who heads the department of 
painting at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, was trained in Germany at the 
time the new expressionist idiom flow- 
ered, Speaking of the climate of rebel- 
lion in which the artist developed, Wight 
says: “Academicism was part of the 
great betrayal and the academicians 
had been boldly rejected. To draw wild- 
ly was the new heroism. The world was 
chaotic. . . . But little by little Zerbe 
awoke to the need for discipline.” 

The unique style by which the artist 
has been identified since his arrival in 
this country in 1934 was the result of 
synthesis: on the one hand, of the in- 
fluence of expressionists such as Grosz 
and Kokoschka; on the other hand, of 
the “New Objectivity” of men like Dix. 

Wight characterizes Zerbe’s paintings 
as “a dreamlike, casual and mysterious 
interrelation of things’ and goes on, 
“the feeling which he releases or con- 
veys ranges all the way from somber 
grandeur to whimsey evoked out of the 
odd. .. . Translation is his word, the 
translation of emotion into matter 
through the mastery of the means. This 
is the positive view of the creative proc- 
ess, the opposite of mystical content- 
ment with an ineffable imprint.” 

Trained briefly as a chemist, Zerbe 
according to the Institute, is renowned 
for his resurrection of the encaustic 
technique. Wight speaks of the artist’s 
extensive experiment with the medium: 





“Zerbe’s whole art is based on his early 
preference for gouache. He sought a 
medium with the characteristics of 
gouache and the power and scale of oil. 
He found it in encaustic. . . . In Zer- 
be’s encaustic painting, mat flesh has 
shadows in smokey browns and dark 
outlines emphasize figures and objects. 
Everywhere there is recognition of ob- 
jects in all their particularity.” 
Zerbe’s recent radical shift in style 
—to “gnarled, vernacular, troubled 
forms’”—stems from a trip to Italy. “A 
style is to an artist what a shell is to 
a crustacean,” Wight points out. “He 
cannot grow without shedding but until 
his new shell hardens, he has no 
strength. It is the moment to draw off. 
The summer of 1949 was such a mo- 
ment for Zerbe. He took a trip to Italy 
and the paintings he brought back were 
frankly exploratory. The new style may 
be still somewhat amorphous and frag- 
mentary, but one feels a new depth and 
sincerity. The artist seems to confess 
to knowing less about the outer world, 
and for this reason, moves us more.” 


Big Names, Little Prices, at Oberlin 

Beginning October 15, the Allen Art 
Museum in Oberlin College will hold a 
month-long exhibition of 300 items in 
an attempt to “dispel the idea that only 
the rich can afford to purchase original 
works of art, and to encourage students 
and other persons of moderate means to 
start their own collections.” 

Priced from $5 to $75, items in the 
show represent Max Weber, Ben Shahn, 
Daumier, Nolde, Barlach, and Lehm- 
bruck. 


Illinois U. Reviews New Approaches 


Contemporary approaches to prints 
and sculpture are investigated in an 
exhibition current at the University 
of Illinois. Sculpture exhibits center 
around the Museum of Modern Art’s 
circulating show “Carvers, Modelers, 
Welders,” in which David Hare, Leo 
Amino, David Smith and Theodore Ros- 
zak are represented. A print section in- 
cludes work by Sue Fuller, Lasansky, 
Hayter, Yunkers, Freed and Becker. 
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ALTAR COURT IN THE SANCTUARY AT SAMOTHRACE 


Here, Ill-Fated Arrhidaios Quaffed Mead 


OUT OF THE MISTs of the pre-drawn of 
Western civilization, from the general 
direction of Phrygia, came a group of 
very important deities. The cult of the 
Carbeiri—who represented the powers 
of fertility and were called “the mighty 
ones” by the Phoenicians and “the great 
gods” by the Greeks—spread over Asia 
Minor and the Hellenic world. Great 
holy centers sprang up for their wor- 
ship and rites of purification. Formally 
initiated mortals were favored with the 
intimacy of these gods as well as with 
protection from misfortunes in general 
and shipwrecks in particular. 

Greatest and holiest of all these sanc- 
tuaries was on the island of Sam- 
othrace, where the “Samothracian mys- 
teries” were attracting wide attention 
by the 5th century B.C. It reached the 
height of its influence and distinction 
as a pilgrim shrine shortly after the 
death of Alexander the Great. And it 
ceased to exist abruptly in 395 A.D. 
with an edict issued by Emperor Theo- 
dosius abolishing pagan worship—ceased 
so abruptly that a marble “float” used 
for polishing the apple green stucco 
floor of the Hall of Votive Gifts was 
left in situ. 

The location has long been an archae- 
ological paradise. Proud Victory, gem 
of the Louvre Greek collection, was dis- 
covered there in 1863, and in 1874 
archaeologists found on the site the 
ruins of a monument which proclaimed 
the gratitude of a sister of Ptolemy 
Ceranus for the right of asylum (Sam- 
othracian prerogative as an autonomous 
free state). 

In 1938 Dr. Karl Lehmann of the 
Institute of Fine Arts started excava- 
tions on the site for New York Uni- 
versity. Among many valuables re- 
trieved were a charming, smaller Vic- 
tory, and, in 1950, the missing right 
arm of the great Victory herself. But 
this summer Dr, Lehmann and his as- 
sociates hit pay dirt in a big way. They 
uncovered two large halls, one entirely 
unknown and another whose presence 
was suspected but appearance and func- 
tion unknown. Both of these halls add 
considerably to our knowledge of Greek 
architecture. 
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It was on the well-preserved floor of 
the former, the 6th century B.C. Hall 
of Votive Gifts, that some archaic char- 
woman so suddenly abandoned her pol- 
ishing stone, a curious companion for 
precious offerings of gold, silver, bronze, 
alabaster, amber and exquisite Greek 
Pottery. The building, 23 meters long 
and 10 meters deep, has a facade of 
Doric columns and was built of “a curi- 
ous mixture of stone and wood,” ac- 
cording to Dr. Lehmann. 

The second structure, also of a Doric 
order built in the 4th century B.C., was 
presumably an Altar Court for public 
sacrificial rites. Surrounded on three 
sides by walls eight meters high, the 
open-colonnade facade faces the hill 
where, much later, the famous Winged 
Victory of Samothrace sailed forth on 
her marble ship in commemoration of 
the naval victory at Salamis. Frag- 
mentary inscriptions on the building 
name the ill-fated king Arrhidaios of 
Macedonia, half-brother of Alexander 
the Great, as patron, After a hazardous 
childhood in the hands of his ambitious 
stepmother, Olympias, he succeeded to 
the throne for seven brief years as the 
tool of the Macedonian generals, at 
which point Olympias managed to have 
him assassinated. But the weak and 
pious Arrhidaios has the last word 
at this writing—he has just presented 
us with a newly discovered type of 
Greek Classical architecture. 


S. F. File on Area Artists 


A file of 35mm. color transparencies, 
assembled by the Northern California 
Chapter of Artists Equity, has been in- 
stalled in the library of the San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art. 


Described as a “new and exciting way 
of surveying the creative work being 
done by artists and sculptors of this 
region,” the file is augmented by a card 
catalogue providing biographical data 
and address for each artist. The Mu- 
seum hopes to acquaint the public with 
contemporary work, and to provide a 
source of contact between artist and 
other professionals such as architects 
and decorators in order to foster a 
closer working relationships. 








Art Goes ‘Auditory . 


WNYC, New York City’s municipal 
radio station, is holding its Second An- 
nual Art Festival during the week. end- 
ing October 20. A sequel to the Annual 
Music Festival, the Art Festival covers 
every phase of art activity in New 
York, and brings to the station’s audi- 
ence the voices, if not the art, of many 
well-known artists. Critics, museum 
personnel, and collectors also participate 
in the numerous programs. Organized 
by Condon Riley, with the assistance of 
Henry Billings of Artists Equity, Peter 
Blake of Architectural Forum, Aline 
Louchheim of The New York Times, 
and Roland McKinney of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, the Festival is designed 
to acquaint the public with the wide- 
spread activity in America’s largest art 
center. 

Throughout the week, WNYC has 
scheduled discussions, interviews, quizzes 
and gallery tours at various hours of 
the day from 8 A.M. through 9:30 P.M. 

Topics scheduled include the influence 
of painting on photography, careers in 
art, art in religion, the artist and the 
community, books on art, amateur paint- 
ing, advertising art, American paint- 
ing today, and contemporary taste in 
interiors. 

Following are some of the highlights 
of the Festival: 

October 15: 11 A.M.—a visit to the 
Harkness Collection at the Metropolitan 
Museum; 3:15 P.M.—interview with 
Mark Tobey at the Whitney Museum; 
5:30 P.M.—discussion of art in religion 
with Sam Kootz, Percival. Goodman, 
Adolph Gottlieb, Robert Motherwell and 
Herbert Ferber. 

October 16: 11 A.M.—Modern Museum 
forum, “Do We Need Creative Art To- 
day?”; 3:15 P.M.—Robert Motherwell 
on new mural technique; 5 P.M.—open- 
ing of the Norwegian printmakers ex- 
hibition at the Serigraph galleries; 9 
P.M.—Lloyd Goodrich and panel on gov- 
ernment and art. 

October 17: 11 A.M.—discussion of a 
New York art center, sponsored by 
Equity: 3:30 P.M.—tours of Borgenicht 
and Durlacher galleries; 4:30 P.M.— 
Ensor and Matisse, panel discussion. 

October 18: 4:30 P.M.—Modern Mu- 
seum panel, “What’s Wrong With Auto- 
mobile Design?”; 9 P.M.—New York’s 
Art Commission panel on the artist 
and the community. 

October 19: 2:30—book illustration 
discussed at the New York Public Li- 
brary; 4:30—Museum of Modern Art 
panel on film reviewers; 9 P.M.—panel 
discussion on the use of art with Eliza- 
beth McCausland moderating. 

October 20: 6 P.M.—art’s place in 
ballet; 8:30 P.M.—collector’s panel, 
“What Would You Buy,” with Aline 
Louchheim moderating. 


Grand Central Founders’ Show 

Grand Central Art Galleries’ 29th An- 
nual Founders’ Show Drawing will take 
place on November 8. At the drawing, 
each lay member of Grand Central will 
receive a painting or sculpture which, 
according to the galleries, “will be 
worth as much or more than the $350 
membership fee.” The exhibition of 100 
American paintings and sculptures from 
which the drawing will be made is open 
to the public and currently on view. 
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Reverend Comments 
By Dore Ashton 


“THE QUESTION IS,” said Max Grune- 
wald, rabbi of the new B'nai Irael 
Synagogue in Millburn, New Jersey, “is 
modern art an anticipation of some- 
thing to come or is it already capable 
of being an authoritative vehicle of 
man’s feeling. In that I trust to God 
and Percival Goodman!” 

So saying, he calmly continued to 
elaborate his philosophical basis for se- 
lecting a modern architect to design the 
building. Listening with half an ear 
for the latest Giant scores, he described 
how his congregation, as a result of a 
stirring jecture by Percival Goodman 
in 1946, decided to commission the mod- 
ern-architect to design a new building, 
giving him carte blanche on both plans 
and décor. 

Rabbi Grunewald’s eyes kindled with 
enthusiasm as he spoke of the “concept 
of the modern synagogue.” There are 
those, he explains, who wonder if murals 
and sculpture violate the Second Com- 
mandment; but if it was forbidden to 
create visual images of anything on 
land or sea which could be worshipped 
as a deity, interpretation of the Com- 
mandment has varied in history—wit- 
ness the frescoes at Dura Europos, And 
he adds: “The Puritanical concept of 
the synagogue until recently was a re- 
sult of the pressures on and persecu- 
tions of the Jews.” 

By introducing modern art into ec- 
clesiastical structures, the rabbi feels 
he is fulfilling Biblical injunctions: “In 
breaking out of the solid integration 
and prison-like existence of the Middle 
Ages, Jews have tried to express them- 
selves and have revived poetic power, 
for some time dormant. Today they use 
every avenue of human culture to ex- 
press themselves. I believe the syna- 
gogue is a structure which will reflect 
this. In Judaism, man is called upon to 
produce himself—to help and improve 
the Creation with his innate abilities 
and divine faculties. To bring art into 
a synagogue should not make it poor 
but, rather, very rich. In some passages 
of the Old Testament, man is referred 
to as a partner of God. He must put 
the finishing touches on God’s creation.” 

Although the Millburn congregation 
of 250 families is conservative, Rabbi 
Grunewald explains that it fully ac- 
cepted Goodman’s advice to commission 
several avant-garde artists to do murals, 
sculpture and altar curtain. The rabbi 
himself suggested that rather than have 
sculptor Ferber use the familiar Ten 
Commandments on the exterior of the 
building, he take the Burning Bush as 
a subject: “The Burning Bush burned 
but was never consumed, which reflects 
the fate of our people.’ z 

Another of the rabbi’s suggestions 
was that painter Motherwell include the 
Ladder of Jacob in his mural: “Anyone 
familiar with Jewish rabbinical lore,” 
says the rabbi, “will know that Jacob 
saw the angels as nations ascending and 
descending the ladder. Jacob did not 
want to ascend and share the fate of the 
angels.” 

Millburn’s rabbi insists that he knows 
little of modern art, but his comments 
on the curtain—which ladies of the con- 

[Continued on page 23] 
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CONGREGATION B’NAI ISRAEL, MILLBURN, NEW JERSEY 


Artists Put Faith in New Ecclesiastic Art 


{Point of departure for the following 
article is a current exhibition of three 
modern artists’ décor for a new Mill- 
burn, New Jersey, synagogue, designed 
in the International style by Percival 
Goodman. On view at Kootz’ to Octo- 
ber 20 are Robert Motherwell’s mural, 
the upper half of an altar curtain de- 
signed by Adolph Gottlieb, and a scale 
model of Herbert, Ferber’s facade sculp- 
ture. Works will be installed in the 
synagogue during the next few weeks.] 


By James Fitzsimmons 


ONE WORK by each of three artists, 
along with a number of preliminary 
sketches—assuredly not a large show, 
yet I feel it is a most important one. 
It sets a precedent. It has a direct bear- 
ing on problems which have worried 
artists and their critics for some time. 

How can the separation between the 
artist and the rest of society be ended? 

Are the symbols employed by abstract 
artists too- private to be _ intelligible, 
too personal to be moving to an audi- 
ence larger than a specially “sensi- 
tized” coterie? 

What about religious concepts and 
symbols as thematic material for the 
modern artist? 

Can the artist who does not adhere 
to a particular creed work successfully 
with the official, esoteric symbols of 
that creed? 

And if artists work for the church, 
will they be subjected to pressures lim- 
iting their freedom to conceive and 
execute each according to his lights? 

The exhibition raises these and other 
questions. 

Looking at the work, talking with the 
artists, I hoped that a few such ques- 
tions might be answered; I was not dis- 
appointed. Not that this instance of 
successful collaboration between church 
and artist can provide any final an- 
swers. In France there is the Matisse 
chapel at Vence and a church at Assy 


to which Léger, Rouault and others 
contributed. Now a start has been made 
here in America. 

A year ago an exhibition of mural 
painting was held at the Kootz gallery. 
That exhibition led to the present com- 
mission for Congregation B’nai Israel. 
Percival Goodman, the architect, built 
the synagogue on low horizontal lines, 
giving it a clean, airy feeling. Work- 
ing with rabbi and architect, the art- 
ists were given a free hand, with the 
understanding, of course, that each 
man’s work would fit the space that 
was assigned to it. No other limitations 
were set, and payment was guaranteed. 
That the artist’s conception would be 
relevent could be taken for granted, 
for as Adolph Gottlieb said while we 
were discussing his altar curtain: “An 
artist has a sense of fitness ‘too—like 
anybody else.” 

Gottlieb’s curtain is 19 feet high and 
8 feet wide. It is in two sections, the 


[Continued on page 23] 


ADOLPH GOTTLIEB: Altar Curtain 








LEMERCIER: Palace and Park of Versailles 


Kennedy’s Four-Century Print Tas: of Paris 


Goop AMERICANS don’t have to die— 
in spite of Oscar Wilde’s pronuncia- 
mento—in order to go to Paris. With 
enough imagination, they can take the 
Cook’s tour provided by the exhibition 
of prints current at Kennedy & Co. to 
October 27. 

Celebrating the 2000th anniversary of 
Paris, the show “Fair Fantastic Paris” 
brings together a multitude of prints 
dating back to Louis XIV and including 
early views of the city, street scenes, 
historical events, and portraits. 

Arts flourished in the age of Louis 
XIV—the academy was founded and a 
policy of patronage established—and 
the elegance of the period was record- 
ed in countless line engravings, many 
of them reflecting life at the court. 
Perhaps the best index to the person- 
ality of the times are the numerous 
portraits of celebrities, among them 
Mme. de Sevigné, Bruyére, Fontaine, 
Montesquieu and Moliére. Louis him- 
self is portrayed in the show at the 
age of 22 as a sensuous, petulent boy 
looking out with regal disdain. A large 
print showing Moliére reading Tartuffe 
to a politely interested company de- 
scribes the clothing, the style, the man- 
nerism, and the cultural bias of the 
period with journalistic objectivity. 

The frivolity and mannerism which 
had begun to pervade the culture at 
the time of Louis XV resulted in end- 
less court scenes of intrigue and amour. 
In this period, in which Watteau es- 
tablished the Utopia which all good 
ladies of the court would imitate, prints 
attained high technical quality but lost 
graphic eloquence. The large Une Soirée 
Chez Mme. Geoffrin, depicting a salon 
group listening with critical attention 
while Voltaire’s latest drama is read, 
epitomizes the mental posturing and 
affectation of the time. 

The débacle of the ancien regime 
commenced with the reign of Louis XVI. 
The story of the fall is documented 
here in several prints ranging from a 
portrait of unpopular Marie Antoinette 
showing defiant hauteur, to the capture 
of Louis XVI at Varennes as he tried 
to flee in a stagecoach. The era saw 
new forms in print with Debucourt, 
who took Le Prince’s innovation, the 
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aquatint, and used it to describe the 
exciting days of the National Conven- 
tion. His prints showing the Promenade 
Publique with its seething populace and 
frequent images of proletarians are por- 
tents of the age to come. 

Of the golden age in the 18th century, 
de Goncourt wrote: “Pleasure—there 
is the word for the 18th century, its 
secret, its soul, its charm.” That spirit 
carried over even into the Napoleonic 
era. But a new element enters. In the 
Promenade of 1802, slender, elongated 
dandies flirt with frankly coquettish 
mademoiselles, yet this crowded, fe- 
brile image of Paris speaks of a new 
force, the military. Thereafter the 
graphic images of Paris are catalogues 
of the martial spirit of the 19th cen- 
tury. Napoleon’s flair for the spectac- 
ular, his intractable desire to change 
the face of Europe, are faithfully re- 
corded in a host of jingoist prints all 
glamorizing the man of destiny. 

The “fair fantastic Paris” of which 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning sang is 
honored in grand style by this show. 

—DoreE ASHTON. 


Boston Library Shows Print States 

Emphasis on the technical keynotes 
the October show at the Boston Public 
Library. An exhibition of the develop- 
ment of prints by American, British and 
French artists, it shows the progression 
of “states,” that is, the various proof 
prints in the process of correction. 
Among those represented are Anthony 
Legros, Arthur Heintzelman, Muirhead 
Bone, Jean-Louis Forain, and Jacques 
Villon, each with examples of several 
states of an etching. 


Nazi Victim’s Prints at Brooklyn 

Brooklyn Museum is showing until 
the end of October the prints of Hen- 
drik Werkman, Dutch artist killed by 
the Nazis in 1945. According to the 
museum, Werkman “was among the 
first Dutch artists to work in abstract 
compositions. His prints, achieved by 
use of stencils, woodblocks and various 
colored inks are characterized by curi- 
ous textures, brilliant colors and fre- 
quent use of letters and other typo- 
graphical designs.” 





New Print Society 


ON THE THEORY that the graphic arts 
are the most democratic form of visual 
expression, the new International 
Graphic Arts Society, Inc., announces 
a program which will make prints by 
outstanding European and American 
artists available at moderate prices. 

According to Theodore J. H. Gusten, 
the Society’s enthusiastic executive di- 
rector, IGAS will maintain high stand- 
ards by means of a jury system in Eu- 
rope and America. Four times a year, 
an impressive list of jurors in this coun- 
try will commission 15 artists to do edi- 
tions of 210 prints. Mr. Gusten stresses 
that the jury will examine the work of 
any applicant, and will make the most 
catholic selections possible. The first 
series, due late in November, will in- 
clude the work of Seong Moy, Andre 
Racz and Louis Schanker among others. 

IGAS membership dues of $10 a year 
include the member’s choice of one 
print, the Bulletin, and a new framing 
device designed by Gusten himself and 
carrying out his conviction that “prints 
should be on walls, not in closets.” 
Members are obligated to buy at least 
three of the juries’ annual selections 
at prices ranging from $4.50 to $8.50 
and will, according to the IGAS book- 
let, “thus share in a vitally important 
cultural activity—the most tangible and 
communicative form of democratic in- 
ternational relations.” 

For application forms write to In- 
ternational Graphic Arts Society, Inc., 
141 West 54th Street, New York 19. 


Yunkers in West Coast Debut 

The Pasadena Art Institute is hold- 
ing the first West Coast exhibition (un- 
til November 14) of the woodcuts, mono- 
types and mobiles of Adja Yunkers. 

Yunkers, described in the catalogue 
as “internationally known and one of 
the most original and striking graphic 
artists in the world today” is best 
known for his work with the color 
woodcut. An example of the complexity 
of his medium in this show is The Mesa 
Encantada, in which 10 color blocks and 
two key blocks were used. 

Since his arrival in America in 1947, 
Yunkers has experimented with graphic 
media both as a Guggenheim Fellow 
and as a teacher at the New School for 
Social Research. He has recently settled 
in New Mexico, where he directs the 
Rio Grande Workshop which is de- 
scribed as “a breath of strong fresh air 
to the creative arts of the Southwest.” 


Maine U. Opens Season with Prints 

Professor Vincent Hartgen, head of 
the art department at the University of 
Maine, has announced a series of 24 ex- 
hibitions to be held during the school 
year. October will feature Chinese wood- 
cuts, the “Mustard Seed Series’; 50 
prints by Boston artists, and Goya’s 
original aquatints from the Caprichos 
series. 


Jacoulet Graphics at Asia Institute 

show of the woodcuts by Paul 
Jacoulet, French artist trained in Ja- 
pan, will be on view at the Asia In- 
stitute, 13 East 67th St., until October 
28. Although raised in Japan, Jacoulet 
has used non-Japanese subjects for most 
of the prints. 
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LEHMBRUCK: Thinking Girl. Valentin 


Lehmbruck in Context 


THE CATALOGUE of an exhibition of 
the work of Wilhelm Lehmbruck and 
his contemporaries, recently seen at 
the Valentin Gallery N. Y., cryptically 
notes that the German Lehmbruck 
died at the age of 38 by his own hand. 
Whatever the facts leading to the sui- 
cide of this ultra-sensitive artist, the 
melancholy tenor patent in the 13 
pieces exhibited leads to conjecture. 
Why are the long introverted heads al- 
ways turned away or down, as though 
they were not simply rejecting and 
rejected by the world, but not even 
cognizant of its objective existence? 
Why did the artist depict the act of 
thinking as if it were a torturous duty 
as in Head of Standing Youth? 

Lehmbruck’s preoccupation with re- 
moteness, elusive emotion, clutching-in 
of the self—so graphically evident in 
Girl Thinking and Bather Looking Back, 
in each of which the figure covers and 
covets the body with arms folded tight- 
ly—indicates an overstrung personality. 
He seeks release in three-dimensional 
definition, yet at the same time with- 
holds references to his state of mind. 

Enigmatic, romantic softness and at- 
tenuation of Lehmbruck’s figures are 
more than a reflection of an expres- 
sionist era. They are rooted in a tender 
early Gothicism. More so, when com- 
pared with other works in the exhibi- 
tion. For example, how foreign to 
Lehmbruck is Kirchner’s slashing sav- 
agery, or the emphatic distortion of the 
Schmidt-Rottluff canvases. The psycho- 
logical fury of the expressionists found 
direct means, demonstrated here by 
Nolde’s glaring Masks, Barlach’s Man 
in Stock, and Beckmann’s Descent. 

The virtue of a comparative exhibi- 
tion—one which relates a man to his 
artistic milieu—is that it refines out 
the particular character of an artist. 
Seen with his contemporaries, Lehm- 
bruck emerges as a distinctive muta- 
tion not easily categorized. 

—Dore ASHTON. 
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Picasso as Draftsman 


STUDENTS AND CONNOISSEURS of draw- 
ing have an excellent opportunity to 
study the many styles of one of the 
great draftsmen of our time in a cur- 
rent exhibition of Picasso drawings, 
dating from 1914-1945. There are quick 
work sketches; drawings of spider web 
complexity; bold simplified drawings 
and drawings of delicate elegance; aus- 
tere drawings and lyrical drawings. The 
show is at Rosenberg to November 3. 

The earliest works shown are a small 
fragmentary collage and a pencil draw- 
ing—Man with a Pipe—both examples 
of analytical cubism. 

From 1918 comes a pencil drawing 
in the style Picasso adapted from In- 
gres. It is a superbly expressive por- 
trait of a man. 

From 1919 comes the exquisite Re- 
clining Nude with Turban, in pencil and 
again reminiscent of Ingres. A _ re- 
strained use of cross-hatching and shad- 
ing gives simplified modeling to the 
body; the face is drawn with equal 
delicacy but rather more firmly. A half 
smile on the lips, a crystal gaze— Pi- 
casso has produced a most charming 
young woman. 

From 1923 comes a large charcoal 
drawing, Classical Head, in its stylized 
modeling of nose and lips typical of 
Picasso’s neoclassic portraits of women, 
and from 1933 come two drawings in 
ink and watercolor which strikingly 
illustrate the artist’s control over the 
expressive properties of line. In The 
Rape, a Greco-Roman impression, the 
line is convulsive. Sky, water, the help- 
less thrashing figure of the woman, the 
rapidly undulating line — everything 
seems to vibrate, everything except the 
man who stands massive and serenely 
implacable. But in Beach Scene, while 
anatomies, colors, setting and style of 
drawing are much the same, the line is 
relaxed, lazily undulant. 

The most recent drawing is Burning 
Logs, in which leaping flames, outlined 
in red conte, perform their arabesques 
over heavy horizontal logs, bright flick- 
ering shapes against webs of penline. 

Whatever else he may or may not be, 
Picasso is certainly the master virtuoso 
of our time.—JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 


Picasso: Tomato Plant. Rosenberg 








WILLIAM ZorRACH: Eve. Downtown 


Birthday Downtown 


DOWNTOWN GALLERY is marking 25 
years of activities with a group show- 
ing of its artists, some of whom were 
on its early roster. The individuality of 
artistic idiom displayed by the 28 con- 
tributors to this exhibition indicates 
that no pressure has been exerted upon 
them to conform to any one ideology 
of art expression; rather, that each 
artist has developed consistently his 
personal gifts. The show is open to 
October 27. 

Since, in so large a show, space for- 
bids comment upon all the items, selec- 
tion is made not on the grounds of 
“better or best,” but to illustrate some- 
thing of the variety of conception and 
technique apparent. Foothills of Nou- 
nou, a Reuben Tam oil, seems to glow 
with an inner radiance in its massive, 
red hills, cut by a dark path. Bennett’s 
watercolor Mood of the Moment con- 
veys a sense of an ephemeral moment 
of life held for a fleeting second in a 
web of fluent patterning. Ben Shahn’s 
City of Dreadful Night is an awesome 
conceptoin, glowing with a sinister red. 

William Zorach’s Eve, executed in 
pinkish-gray granite, is a voluptuous 
figure, its curving planes building up a 
mass which is held to.a complete bal- 
ance of fluent pose. Photos by Jacob 
Lawrence is a witty presentment of 
family treasures. Wesley Lea’s Womb 
of the Earth, in which figures emerge 
and disappear into swirling, dark 
rhythms, makes a powerful impression. 
Jack Levine contributes an engaging 
travesty of a classic subject in Orpheus 
and Eurydice. 

Other arresting items are David 
Fredenthal’s intricate, yet ably sus- 
tained all-over design, Jemez; Charles 
Sheeler’s impeccable Windows; Georgia 
O’Keeffe’s tremulous Winter Tree; Karl 
Zerbe’s tempera symbol of absorption, 
The Inventor; John Marin’s calligraphic 
Seapiece; and George L. K. Morris’ 
Barn Door.—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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FULBRIGHT WINNERS: Of the five 
young artists participating in this group 
show, three — Ethel Magafan, Edward 
Chavez and Howard Mandel—have re- 
ceived Fulbright awards for study 
abroad. All, however, have a lively in- 
terest in individual differences. 

Ethel Magafan’s Waterless Lands 
shows her sensitivity to landscape as it 
describes the transition between colors 
and forms of the western mountains 
and their vague merging with the skies. 
Her twin sister Jenne prefers figure 
studies using fugitive color and pensive 
girlish.types. Her Patch Work Quilt, 
with its tan-to-black range, carries the 
mood of a wintry suburb. 


Edward Chavez’ compositions suffer 
from indistinct patterning and a su- 
perfiuity of small elements, although 
his semi-abstract Martial Patterns con- 
veys the redness and smoke of the war 
convincingly. Bruce Currie, in his first 
New York showing, paints quiet land- 
seapes and still-lifes with cool subdued 
palette running to greys and greens. 

Howard Mandel, perhaps the most 
ambitious and.profound of the group, 
uses semi-absract figures in large nar- 
rative canvases. His In Search has a 
melancholy configuration of cloaked 
women in a procession after a white 
angel. The figure group has an archaic 
power, although the whole is disturbed 
by clumsy application of impasto. 
(Ganso, to Oct. 27.)—D. A. 


NICHOLAS VASILIEFF: Vasilieff’s 
paintings possess such technical accom- 
plishment and such distinctive personal 
design that one wonders why they are 
not oftener shown. Although the artist 
came to this country in 1923, there 
lingers in his work an exotic note of 
his Russian origin and early environ- 
ment. Color is one of his outstanding 
assets, rich, yet never lavish, the varied 
gamut of its notes always finely related. 
In his numerous still-lifes, the simpli- 
fied detail is crisply handled; forms are 
not only clearly defined but also given 
substance and engaging textures, 

In Pink Tablecloth (adhering to the 
tipped-table convention), the soft rose 
of the covering, set against a green-gold 


ETHEL MaGaFAN: The Waterless Lands. Ganso 


FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


wall, shows a decorative arrangement of 
fruit compotier and jar of ruby-red jam, 
hue answering hue and forms disposed 
in admirable spatial design. Landscape, 
in which a strip of plum-colored, plow- 
land rises upward between tender greens 
of grass and foliage, seems to give out 
the dewy freshness of early spring. 


Figure pieces in this show of recent 
work present a curious distortion of fea- 
tures that is disconcerting in view of 
the realism of their sound modeling. 
The portrait of Mrs. Bjorne Klaussen, 
however, is a vigorous and well char- 
acterized presentment. (Heller, to Oct. 
20.)—M. B. 


ANNE RYAN: In an exhibition of new 
collages, Anne Ryan continues to dis- 
play those qualities of delicate sensi- 
bility and ingenuity at the service of a 
classic taste which distinguished her 
work last year. 


Most of her collages—perhaps the 
most successful—are arranged on a 
strict vertical-horizontal plan, deriving 
from neoplastic concepts of space hand- 
ling. Rectangular patches of fabric or 
paper are carefully arranged at right 
angles or side by side, sometimes over- 
lapping. Much ingenuity is shown in 
combining related or contrasted tex- 
tures. Paint is sometimes smooth, some- 
times scumbled, and the taste shown 
in subtle textural effects also deter- 
mines the relationship of colors—mostly 
greys, whites and ivories. 


Some of Mrs. Ryan’s collages are 
delicate masterworks. There is perhaps 
a certain risk inherent in her approach 
—that a technique might become a 
formula. (Parsons, to Nov. 3.)—J. F. 


FRITZ JANSCHKA: Formerly of Vien- 
na, now an exchange professor at Bryn 
Mawr, Janschka makes his New York 
debut with small meticulous drawings, 
watercolors and paintings in freely 
mixed media. 


Janschka is a painter of considerable 
technical sophistication and he uses his 
skill to paint translucent dimensionless 
fantasies. Coral forests, a sea anemone, 
Spanish moss, lichen, a dragonfly—such 
things are suggested in puffs or irri- 








descent color. Among these elusive 
forms, neoclassic faces and intertwin- 
ing, sometimes fragmentary anatomies 
are delicately outlined. 

The fineness of this artist’s work and 
a pervasive eroticism recall such names 
as Beardsley, Wols, Norman Lindsay, 
Leonor Fini; while color and the porce- 
lain finish of some of the paintings are 
as suggestive of chinoiserie and of 
Japanese enameling. (Amer.-British, to 
Oct. 26.)—J. F. 


LILIAN MACKENDRICK: If one can 
speak of Gallic wit, one can certainly 
speak of Gallic color, and the paintings 
of Lilian MacKendrick are unmistakably 
inspired by cheerful reflections of the 
Cote d’Azur. 


In a series of balcony scenes and ter- 
races painted in bold sun-colors, Miss 
MacKendrick takes the spectator on a 
delightful tour of Monaco and St. 
Thomas, Using the firm imprint of the 
brush to create rhythms within the com- 
position, the artist paints Terrace, 
Monaco—a comfortable vista of the co- 
balt_ bay, the slender wrought-iron bal- 
cony rail and bright continental furni- 
ture. Her Harborview, St. Thomas, com- 
bines an original conception of color 
and a clarity of vision which epitomizes 
the resort. (Levitt, to Oct. 20.)—D. A. 


CONSTANT REY MILLET: A French 
painter who has spent a few seasons 
in Florida, Rey Millet has discovered 
the Seminole Indians, His other friends 
include such artists as Dubuffet and 
Giacometti, but their influence is less 
visible in the group of gouaches with 
which he makes his New York debut. 


Rey Millet has evolved a complicated 
strongly personal variant of primitive 
Amerindian art. Looking at his work 
the only European who comes to mind 
is Mir6, and then only before such 
paintings as Dance of the Ant, in which 
broad squiggles of bright blue and yel- 
low suggest sportive figures strutting on 
a black ground. 

Most often Rey Millet paints solemn 
massive figures in strong earthy color 
over black, and covers or surrounds 
them with intricate geometric patterns 
picked out in short parallel white lines, 
like incised designs on pottery. At times 
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this intricate patterning suggests In- 
dian quill or bead work; at other times 
broader effects, more like serape de- 
signs, are employed. 

Complicated these gouaches often are, 
but not cluttered because the lines and 
patches of earthy color are organized 
in a somberly decorative mosaic man- 
ner, (Matisse, to Oct. 27.)—J. F. 


PIERRE SICARD: Pierre Sicard’s 
paintings of Paris and Versailles pre- 
sent familiar scenes with a freshness 
of personal vision. The artist’s surety 
of brushwork and his clarity of pure 
color bring vigor to his designs; while 
his rectitude of scale in his architec- 
tural subjects brings a conviction of 
their veracity. 

Sicard’s Le Pantheon is an unusual 
conception of this famous structure, for 
it is not a close-up of the imposing 
facade, but a distant view of its dome, 
rising above a congerie of tall houses 
with characteristic gables and dormers. 
Place de la Concorde permits only a 
glimpse of its stately proportions 
through a dense arbor of trees, with 
white statues gleaming out against dark 
foliage. Rue de la Montagne, showing 






















































































PIERRE SICARD: Qual de la Tournelle 


the turning of a steep flight of steps 
on an old city street in the St. Genevieve 
quartier, brings a sense of the unexpect- 
edness that this curious Parisian by- 
way produces. 

The many bridges of the Seine are 
presented from varied angles and eleva- 
tions that give unusual effects. And 
Versailles appears in many phases, none 
more alluring than the old facade of 
mellow, red bricks, or Le Terrasse sur 
le Jardin with a rustle of trees, large 
ornamental yellow vases, and a vestige 
of formal garden. (Carstairs, Oct. 15 to 
Nov. 3.)—M. B. 


JEAN EVE: Jean Eve’s current exhibi- 
tion of paintings is a positive assertion 
that he may no longer be classed as a 
“primitive,” for this self-taught artist 
has reached a maturity of decisive ex- 
pression. His once-familiar flat, decora- 
tive canvases, carried out in low tones, 
have been succeeded by these colorful, 
realistic paintings of French landscape. 
It is realistic work in its faithful,record 
of observed scenes, but no mere natural- 
istic copy of visual experience in its per- 
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sonal interpretation of that experience. 

Eve appears to choose a disposition of 
relevant forms, as a portraitist chooses 
a characteristic pose for his sitters. He 
eliminates detail that would fritter 
away the significance of his statements, 
yet again he emphasizes such detail as 
augments the full expression of his 
ideas. He has made marked gain in his 
palette, displaying luscious color, en- 
hanced by contrast with delicacy of hue. 

Eve’s L’Ile de St. Germain is an out- 
standing canvas. At one side tall, bare 
tree boles, and beyond them the sharp 
green of evergreens, frame pinkish 
buildings, which with the intense green 
of the foreground turf and gray of stone 
walls are all reflected waveringly in the 
sluggishly moving river. St. Remy sous 
la Neige, an array of snow laden gray 
buildings, is set against a hill of win- 
try, brown trees, yet an inner sense of 
life animates the whole scene. 

Also notable are Le Village de Damp- 

mesmil, reminiscent of some of Derain’s 
early Chatou landscapes; Les Coteaux 
de Mantes, a large canvas which in- 
cludes a wide area of landscape carried 
out with breadth of handling and subtle 
balance of directions; and the charming 
Panier de Marguerites, a casually ar- 
ranged cluster of flowers. (Perls, to 
Oct. 27.)—M. B. 
ALFRED RUSSELL: It is in terms of 
color and form alone that Alfred Rus- 
sell’s non-objective canvases fulfill 
themselves. Color is vivid and is used 
spatially; right-angled planes produce 
tensions. 

In No. 23—the canvases are number- 
ed, not titled—a series of square and 
oblong color forms push toward a tight- 
ly organized central point, creating a 
volume full of glancing planes and mov- 
ing lines. In No. 24, which appears to 
be a variation on the same theme, cen- 
trality is stressed by the neutral tones 
of outer-edge planes. Both of these 
paintings are unified by vigorous, mo- 
bile color, 

In most of Russell’s paintings, the 
eye must follow a number of small ele- 





















































JEAN EvE: L’Ile de St. Germain. Perls 


ments which weave upwards in care- 
fully worked transitions. Space, here, 
is arranged to suggest a series of veils 
hung, one behind the other, back from 
the picture plane, with color forms 
suspended between layers. In a more 
gentle mood, however, Vertical Direc- 
tions creates a misty ground with 
grouped pastel shapes which slowly 
move up and out of the canvas. (Peri- 
dot, to Nov. 3.)—D. A. 


DOROTHY PARIS: One might think 
that these impressions of North Africa 
and Portugal had been painted in North 
Germany or Scandinavia, so dark and 
brooding and Northern is the vision Miss 
Paris has of things. 

Her colors are very dark and the 
ominous light that pervades these paint- 
ings is the deep glowing light of African 
sunsets or the lurid light that precedes 
a thunderstorm. Color, the use of limit- 
ed perspectives, the broad handling of 
figures and architecture — all suggest 
stage sets. 

In Pilgrimage a red horse follows a 
robed figure up out of deep shadow into 
sunlit uplands, In Funeral Procession 
deep-blue-robed figures pace with a cof- 
fin past smoldering orange walls and 
cupolas. In Solitude a single figure is 
seen by moonlight on a desert landscape 
that seems to pitch like a story sea. It 
is rather eerie, rather melodramatic 
work. (Van Diemen-Lilienfeld, to Oct. 
31.)—J. F. 


MERVIN JULES: Mervin Jules, associ- 
ate professor at Smith College, paints 
in a mélange of styles ranging from 
melodramatic to mystical. In a Rem- 
brandt vein is the dark image of an 
open drawer, Abandoned; in a French 
satirical key are the Senator, whose 
demagogic stance recalls Daumier’s po- 
litical caricatures, and The Harpies, an 
indictment of pseudo-connoisseurs in 
gallery circles. Finally, there are fore- 
boding themes of the smallness of man 
and the voraciousness of environment, 
witness Everyman and I want, I want. 

[Continued on next page] 
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All of Jules’ canvases show a reflec- 
tive approach to subject, but he floun- 
ders when he touches on philosophic 
themes. In less ambitious paintings such 
as The Flats, Jules frees himself of the 
problems of message-painting. (ACA, 
to Nov. 3.)—D.A. 


CARROLL AUMENT: Taste, subtly ex- 
pressive handling of color, a restrained 
virtuosity, qualities often associated 
with the school of Paris, are to be 
found in the work of Carroll Aument, 
who was born and trained in America. 

This is a first one-man show, and 
these oils of Catalan mountains and 
people reveal unusual maturity—ma- 
turity expressed by a high degree of 
formal integration and by the detach- 
ment which the artist apparently brings 
to bear upon his emotions. One senses 
strong feeling here, but it is disciplined 
and does not inflict itself upon the 
viewer. 

Aument’s work is traditional—in the 
cubist tradition for the most part. Look- 
ing at these airy perspectives of a high 
rocky land, these distant views of an- 
cient villages, painted in scrubbed acid 
colors with a chalky finish, and seg- 
mented with black lines, one is aware 
of the early Braque and of Cézanne, 
not as models but as teachers. 

Also traditional (in the tradition of 
Modigliani and of Picasso’s Negro per- 
iod) are the paintings which introduce 
human figures. These seem less success- 
ful, for the gaunt figures, though suited 
to this landscape, are not always inte- 
grated with the total composition, ap- 
pearing almost accidentally as figures 
before a backdrop. (Wellons, to Nov. 3.) 

—J.F. 


FELIX RUVOLO: In his recent paint- 
ings, Ruvolo departs for the realm of 
expressionist abstraction with a predi- 
lection for luxurious wandering color 
and automatic form. His Path of Motion 
diffuses in complicated patterns, while 
Atmospheric Mood is just that—vague 
black forms posed against textured light 
values. 

Sensuous quality and love of color 
becomes overweening in a riotous I1lu- 
mination in which the painter relies 
entirely on color fo reffect. Other paint- 
ings, for example Temptation, Enchant- 
ment and White Glow, make use of 
mottled paint surface and luminescent 
blurs in flowing compositions freed of 
right-angled severity or planar defini- 
tion, following their inner necessity. 

In all cases Ruvolo involves the spec- 
tator in a visual peregrination through 
countless metamorphoses of shape and 
color, relying always on intuitive re- 
sponse to the drama of paint for paint’s 
sake. (Viviano, to Nov. 1.)—D.A. 


TEN STEEL SCULPTORS: Each year 
the popularity of steel as a sculptor’s 
medium grows. One might think that 
steel would be impossibly obdurate, but 
the works of 10 exhibitors at the Sculp- 
ture Center make it plain that in the 
presence of a strong will, a chisel, and 
a blowtorch, steel will do ’most anything. 

Concepts and handling in this show 
vary from Will Talbot’s suavely curved, 
smoothly welded steel slab—a conven- 
tionalized Madonna and Child —to 
stringy, savagely pitted and lacerated 
pieces by Ruth Vodicka and Sahl Swarz. 
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CARROLL AUMENT: Fish Wife. Wellons 


We enjoyed Barbara Lekberg’s spiny, 
galloping Sea Horse, and her romantic 
grotesquerie, Pas de Deux, a Death 
and the Maiden concept. 

We were impressed with the work of 
Leon Pledger and Juan Nickford. 
Pledger shows Split Image, two _ in- 
terpenetrating outlines of bird-shapes, a 
delicate tracery of arteries spreading 
from a common heart, and Gestation, a 
flailing, octopus-like plant enclosing two 
mysteriously still leaves. Nickford’s 
Garden of Earthy Delights is a totem- 
tree supporting little boatloads of fly- 
ing nude figures, like fruit on its 
branches. It is crusted all over with 
oxidized and fluxed alloys. (Sculpture 
Center, to Oct. 31.)—J. F. 


FELIx Ruvo.Lo: Path of Motion. Viviano 


HUGO WEISS: The paintings in this 
show impress one with their ardor of 
attack, as though the crowding concep- 
tions of the artist insisted on expression. 
Yet this apparent impetuousity has not 
prevented the careful organization of 
Weiss’ abstractions, for their intricacy 
of detail is carefully related. The as- 
sertive character of these works is often 
emphasized by the restriction of palette 
to yellows and hot reds, as in Flowers, 
the rising and spreading ovoid forms 
focused by the horizontals of a shut- 
tered doorway. 

On many of the canvases the whole 
character of a theme is subtly suggest- 
ed by a few vague forms emerging from 
a complexity of intersecting horizontals 
and verticals. But one of the most ar- 
resting items is Long Unstable Bridge, 
in which the swaying contours of a 
dark, suspension bridge are set against 
a crimson sky and over tossing crim- 
son waves. 

A decided contrast to the artist’s 
usual gamut of color lies in the cool 
gray and greens of Park, a simplified 
design of great appeal. The whole ex- 
hibition reflects inescapably the paint- 
er’s delight in the thing said and in his 
personal way of saying it. (Hacker, to 
Oct. 27.)—M. B. 


BEN ISQUITH: A runner-up in the re- 
cent contest held by this gallery makes 
his one-man debut with a group of 
small strongly colored oils which might 
be classified as abstract expressionist. 
Several of Isquith’s paintings suggest 
unclear aerial photographs of farms 
and gardens. Thick buttery or leathery 
paint is applied in overlapping criss- 
crossing or swirling bars, squares and 
rectangles. Color is important, very 
strong, personal. Usually several shades 
of one color, often red, predominate. 
Isquith seems most successful when he 
imposes a complicated order of con- 
trasted or closely related colors among 
the small patches of thick pigment 
scattered in broken rhythms about the 
canvas. (Creative, to Oct. 27.)—J. F. 


WALLACE PUTNAM: This bland art- 
ist paints quiescent scenes filled with 
a tender appreciation of the sea and 
its more enchanting moods. In eco- 
nomical terms he tells of the sandpipers 
ranging the beaches and the gulls hover- 
ing over placid waters. When he paints 
animals such as Deer at Dawn, he cap- 
tures their attitudes in a few lines 
scratched with the end of his brush. His 
Quiet Bird, with its contemplative ex- 
pression, is a simple and effective ob- 
servation, showing Putnam at his best 
as an interpreter of nature. (Passedoit, 
to Oct. 20.)—D. A. 


PETER BUSA: Busa’s abstract paint- 
ings, with their large areas of canvas, 
their large rather amorphous designs 
and sharp contrasts of hot reds on 
black or white surfaces, make insistent 
demands on the beholder. Because of 
their similarity they lose impact when 
seen in a group. They are, of course, 
symbolic, but to misquote a familiar 
adage, one man’s symbolism is another 
man’s bewilderment. 

Whatever cerebral significance un- 
derlies these canvases, Busa attacks it 
boldly* with vigor of brushing and in 
purity of color. Many of his paintings 
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are arresting in their abrupt transi- 
tions of form and intricacies of detail. 
In New Star, the artist makes a con- 
cession to subject matter, for enclosed 
in a rhomboid a rectangular area of 
luminous sky with a star is suggested. 
The witty Provincetown Travel Poster 
ably sums up the fevered activities of 
that art-congested region. Innertude 
(like Humpty Dumpty, the artist makes 
words mean what he wishes) is a hand- 
some painting which, with its focal red 
semi-circle, is more compact than much 
of the work. (Schaefer, to Oct. 27.) 
—M. B. 


WILLIAM THON: Recipient this year 
of a grant from the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters, Thon shows oils 
and watercolors—recollections of Italy 
where he spent a year on a fellowship, 
and studies of inland Maine. 
Revealing a talent for capturing 
moods of place in the qualities of 
light, his oils are skillful but seem a 
little conventional, a little contrived, 
when compared with the freer, more 
intuitive watercolors. The latter—force- 
fully drawn and constructed studies of 
the Maine woods, for the most part— 
are acute observations which seem to 
imply the presence of a principle of 
structural order beneath the diversity 
of natural forms and. colors. Thon’s 
Italian reminiscences are more roman- 
tic and “metaphysical” in a different 
way. Crumbling buildings, mildewed 
looking surfaces—subjects and _ tech- 
niques convey a sense of antiquity. 
Highpoints include Fog — feathery 
trees emerging from patches of yellow 
mist —and Interior, Ostia—a _ near- 
abstraction of great sensibility in which 
a black pen line wanders among 
smudges of charcoal black, pale blue 
and yellow, to note the furnishings of 
a room. (Midtown, to Oct. 27.)—J.F. 


GOLDIE PALEY: This artist paints 
pastel profusions of tropical scenes and 
flowers. In The Creek,,with its soft 
plumage of fall trees, Mrs. Paley uses 
almost pointillist technique to achieve 
a fine overall tonality. Her flower 
pieces, like Parrot Tulips, have a flam- 
boyant largesse which graphically indi- 
cates Mrs. Paley’s love of nature. (Ar- 
gent, to Nov. 3.)—D.A. 


LEAGUE OF PRESENT DAY ART- 
ISTS: A non-profit organization of 
painters and sculptors, furthering the 
interests of its members, is having its 
11th annual exhibition. 

Judging by this show, most of the 
members lean toward one or another 
variant of expressionism, and regret- 
ably often toward the clichés of expres- 
sionism. But it is a large show and there 
is good work to be seen. 

We especially liked the well organ- 
ized, cool-colored paintings of Marc 
Heine, whose Porch and Cows at Sun- 
set imply sound understanding of cubism. 

Another good painting is C. B. Ross’ 
Composition No. 1, a poster-like treat- 
ment in browns, olive greens, ochers and 
Indian red of a kitchen interior, very 
American-seeming. 

Joseph Lomoff shows four variants of 
Toilers of the Sea; we liked the third 
variant, with its severe strongly mod- 
eled faces, stained glass color, and sur- 
face worked till it resembles embroidery. 
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WILLIAM THON: Interior, Ostia. Midtown 


Sidnee Livingston is also well repre- 
sented, especially by her charming and 
tender study of three women, painted 
in the soft clean color of early Braque 
landscapes, though much more literal 
in handling. (Riverside Museum, to Oct. 
28.) —J. F. 


MILTON AVERY: This exhibition of 
semi-abstract paintings is rendered dis- 
tinctive by Avery’s highly personal pal- 
ette. He does not rely on an opulence 
of lustrous textures for his effects, but 
builds up designs with skillfully related 
planes of mat color, generally in neu- 
tral tones. When he uses warmer hues, 
he has the gift of resolving a cacophony 
of color into an harmonious ensemble. 


Other examples of his ability to give 
fantasy a vivid reality are seen in the 
imaginative conception Pale Pastures— 
yellow, black-faced sheep, set in a gray 





field with a scallop of thin hills beyond; 
in the appreciable impact of churned-up 
white masses against the dark sea of 
White Wave; or in the almost sub- 
merged figure glimpsed in the green 
depths of Lone Swimmer. Perhaps the 
outstanding canvas is Pale Flower, in 
which the translucent vase, the white 
blossom, the pinkish tablecloth possess 
an evanescent beauty set against a 
backdrop of black and gray. (Borgenicht, 
to Nov. 1.)—M. B. 


LUIGI CAGLIANI: An Italian painter 
making his American debut shows in- 
substantial impressions of the life of 
Italian resorts as it may have been be- 
fore 1914. In most of these pastel- 
colored oils sunlight flickers across the 
surface of the canvas onto the heads 
of beribboned children, the potted gera- 
niums and bright awnings of cafés, the 

[Continued on page 25] 


MILTON AvERY: Pale Flower. Borgenicht 
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THE MATERIAL SIDE 


By 


Care of Paintings: Layman’s Queries 


ALTHOUGH, in the past, I have referred 
to home care of pictures, my outlines 
have been presented in a rather gen- 
eral way. Recently, I have received a 
number of questions from owners inex- 
perienced in the handling of pictures. 
These average owners of modest collec- 
tions have wanted to know more about 
simple measures that can be taken in 
the care of their paintings. In this arti- 
cle, therefore, I am devoting space to 
some of their questions along with my 
answers. The answers will supplement 
my articles which appeared in the 
Dicest during April and May. Readers 
who are ambitious enough to investi- 
gate the subject more thoroughly are 
referred to my chapter on the conserva- 
tion of paintings in “The Artist’s Hand- 
book of Materials and Techniques.” 


QUESTION: I have heard that more 
paintings are harmed by attempts to 
improve them than by anything else. 
Is this true? 


Answer: Yes. The safest rule to adopt 
is never to do anything to a painting 
that cannot be undone; also, to leave 
all drastic operations to a skilled re- 
storer. A knowledge of the proper ma- 
terials and the correct methods is natu- 
rally important, but the most essential 
elements are experience and skill. 


Q. How can loose canvases be tight- 
ened ? 


R. Remove the picture from its frame 
and see that none of the tacks which 
fasten the canvas to the stretcher bars 
are missing. If they are, pull the can- 
vas back so that the degree of tautness 
is the same at all points. Then drive 
in new tacks adjacent to the old holes. 
(If the canvas is weak, torn or decrepit, 
you had better turn this job over to an 
expert or at least to an artist.) 

If the canvas is acceptably strong and 
sound, hammer in the keys (the eight 
little wooden wedges) gently and even- 
ly all around until the stretcher bars 
separate at the mitred corners, causing 
the canvas to stretch tautly. Don’t put 
too great a strain on the canvas; don’t 
have the bars separate by much more 
than 1/16 inch. You can get extra keys 
at any art supply shop. Take care not 
to shatter the keys and never allow the 
hammer to come into any contact with 
the back of the canvas. Always slip a 
square of cardboard in the corner be- 
tween the canvas and stretcher while 
driving in or extracting keys to prevent 
damage by accidental contacts. 

If, for any reason, it is necessary to 
extract keys and they are too tight to 
remove with the fingers, grasp with a 
pair of pliers and tap a projecting part 
of the pliers with a hammer. Pull 
straight. Twisting will break the keys. 

If it seems necessary to remove any 
tacks and pull the canvas tighter at 
these points before replacing them, this 
can usually be done with the corner of 
a screwdriver. Be careful not to injure 
the canvas by digging into it too deeply. 
Also keep your left hand safely out of 
the way in case the tool slips. 
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RALPH MAYER 


Q. When a painting gets a little dent. 
or bump from accidental contact with 
some sharp corner, can I smooth it out? 

A. Yes, I think this is one of the 
simpler operations. Lay the picture face 
down on a table and moisten the back 
of the small area very slightly with a 
damp cloth or sponge. Then tighten the 
keys. After drying out, the bump or 
dent will disappear or become accept- 
ably inconspicuous. In obstinate cases 
a little ironing with a mildly warm iron 
will help; but don’t try this on a freshly 
painted or varnished picture. It may 
stick to the table. 

If there is heavy, impasto paint on the 
canvas, lay a blanket on the table un- 
der it to avoid crushing the brush 
strokes. Remember, water is an enemy 
of paintings. If you wanted to blister 
or remove the paint you would soak the 
canvas. Use the sponge cautiously, espe- 
cially on cracked, decrepit or dried-out 
pictures, 


Q. One of my pictures has a little 
puncture made by a nail; two others 
have deep scratches in the paint; an- 
other has a small L-shaped tear. How 
do I go about fixing these so that they 
will not be noticeable? 

A. Don’t attempt any of these repairs 
unless you are prepared to go into this 
sort of work and study it seriously. 
Turn it over to a professional restorer. 
Repairs to damages of this type, and 
the retouching of colors are beyond the 
scope of simple care. 


Q. Should an oil painting be dusted 
regularly like a piece of furniture? 

A. Certainly. When you see a paint- 
ing badly encrusted with dirt, remember 
it got that way through neglect; the 
grime became adhesive through being 
allowed to accumulate. To dust, use the 
soft brush attachment of your vacuum 
cleaner or a very soft, dry cloth or 
brush. 

Like everything else about a paint- 
ing, picture varnish can be spoiled by 
dampness or water, and if a varnished 
picture is wiped with a damp cloth it 
will eventually go “blind,” that is, dull 
opaque and spotty. A spot of 3-in-1 oil 
on a piece of Kleenex will probably do 
less harm to a varnished surface than 
moisture if more than a simple dusting 
seems advisable. 


Q. Must all oil paintings be varnished, 
and can I do it? I hate those very shiny 
pictures. 

A. Your oil paintings were, or should 
have been, given a coat of special pic- 
ture varnish, serving three purposes. 
First, it protects the paint from wear, 
minor scratches and from dirt which 
is more easily removed from varnish 
than from sensitive colors. If necessary, 
the dirty or discolored varnish itself can 
be removed by expert restorers; but re- 
moval of dirt which has become encrust- 
ed on the paint itself is a more difficult 
matter. Second, it brings out the full 
depth, intensity and brilliance of the 
original painting. And third, it produces 
a uniform, smooth gloss, eliminating 
dull or “sunken-in” areas and outstand- 


ing shiny spots. There are experts who 
will do a perfect job for you at small 
expense, but with a little instruction or 
reading up on the subject, you can 
easily learn how to varnish a clean 
picture. 

Some people object to the gloss of 
varnish and prefer their oil paintings 
mat or lusterless like watercolors or 
temperas. This is a rather recent preju- 
dice developed as a result of some mod- 
ern styles which would be better exe- 
cuted in tempera or other normally mat 
techniques. Oil paintings were never 
supposed to have a completely lusterless 
finish, and any attempt to make them 
so detracts from their durability and 
effectiveness. Remember, modern pic- 
ture varnish and varnishing methods 
need not produce the objectionably hard, 
glossy shine that was popular in the 
past. The current practice is to pro- 
duce a subdued, normal, oil-paint gloss. 

Some paintings, of course, require 
glossier or thicker coats of varnish than 
others, Generally speaking, deep-toned 
or dark, obscure subjects and roughly 
stroked pictures are improved by heav- 
ier varnish; while the more thinly or 
evenly painted, and the more “blond” 
or light-toned ones look better with 
thinner coats. 


Q. How can a good framing job help 
preserve paintings ? 

A. Valued paintings deserve careful 
framing both for protection and en- 
hancement. Frames should be of sub- 
stantial construction and of decent qual- 
ity. The use of nails to fasten canvases 
in frames is frequently destructive to 
frame and stretcher, as both are apt to 
become battered by the removal of re- 
placement of the nails. A better way of 
fastening is to use “brass mending 
strips” from the hardware store—flat 
strips about two-inches long with screw 
holes at each end. These may be bent 
with pliers to conform to the shape of 
the stretcher, if necessary, and one end 
should be screwed into the frame with 
a half-inch screw. The number of strips 
to use varies with the size of the picture. 


Oberlin on Conservation 


Oberlin College fine arts department 
will offer a five-lecture seminar on the 
conservation of works of art, beginning 
October 15. Richard D. Buck, conserva- 
tor of Fogg Museum, will conduct the 
series, presenting material on the struc- 
ture and properties of the materials of 
art; the purpose and technique of ex- 
amining them; the agencies of deteri- 
oration and the chemistry and physics 
of restoration and examination. 

Mr. Buck has done much research in 
the behavior of wood and the conserva- 
tion of painted wood panels as well as 
in the technique of inspecting collec- 
tions and the administration of con- 
servation. In 1949 he was given leave 
of absence from the Fogg Museum to 
accept a year’s appointment by trustees 
of the National Gallery, London, as ad- 
visor in conservation, with the special 
purpose of establishing a shop equipped 
and staffed to handle structural treat- 
ment of paintings on wood panels. 

The five lectures are open to the 
public; practical laboratories in exami- 
nation and treatment of works of art 
are limited to qualified students. 
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Artists Faith. ~ 
[Continued from page 15] 


upper half stationary, the lower half 
movable, It hangs in front of the Ark 
containing the Torah—a focal point for 
the eyes of the congregation—and pro- 
vides the only strong color in the chapel. 
This fact and the symbolic function of 
the curtain—the Veil before the Mys- 
tery—were very much in Gottlieb’s mind 
while he was planning. He explained 
that he wanted to make a curtain which 
would satisfy his own concepts of de- 
sign and, at the same time, be “fitting,” 
that it would please as decoration, but 
also contribute to and express the feel- 
ing of a holy place. 

The curtain is a splendid quilt of 
velvet strips and rectangles. On these 
fields of color, velvet tubing is ap- 
pliquéd to represent various symbols in 
outline. Women of the congregation ap- 
pliquéd the designs, guided by cartoons 
which Gottlieb supplied along with 
velvets and threads. Grey velvet tubing 
on rose; jet black on incandescent red; 
strips of white velvet on deeper, softer 
red; areas of golden ocher, brown and 
green—a great glowing collage was 
gradually assembled. The symbols are 
readily recognizable —Seven Branched 
Candelabra, Wings of Cherubim, Breast- 
plate, Tablets, Mogen David, the Lion 
of Judah represented by a paw print 
and a stylized mane. 

Asked about the meaningfulness—for 
him—of these historical symbols, Gott- 
lieb replied that he was certainly in- 
terested in meaning, that he was not a 
Bauhaus formalist, but that he thought 
of the work as a total design in which 
meaning and form were equally impor- 
tant. He commented thoughtfully that 
when he started working with these 
symbols he found them to be quite simi- 
lar to those he has employed in his 
painting. He is, one might say, interest- 
ed less in the specific historical mean- 
ing of individual symbols than in the 
“meaning,” the feeling-impact, they 
achieve together. 

Robert Motherwell’s mural was paint- 
ed in oil on four panels of pressed wood 
and measures 8 feet by 16 feet. In this 
show his working sketches are supple- 
mented by a key to the iconography of 
the mural, But such a key is hardly 
necessary, for Motherwell has used the 
official esoteric symbols of Hebrew tra- 
dition. The Seven Branched Candelabra 
is here equated with an ascending Tree 


ROBERT MOTHERWELL: Mural 


of Life. A ladder, reaffily recognizable 
as such, represents, not unreasonably, 
Jacob’s Ladder. To represent the 12 
tribes of Israel, Motherwell has invent- 
ed a convention, a sign rather than a 
symbol—12 dots on a white field—and 
on this same field another bit of short- 
hand, cross-cutting lines, represents the 
Diaspora, the dispersal of the Jews. All 
these figures are painted as flat areas 
of browns and white superimposed on a 
bold overall design which represents, in 
orange, grey, white and French yellow 
ocher, the walls of the Temple. 


It has been argued that because 
Motherwell makes use of public sym- 
bols in this mural (instead of his 
“usual” personal and private symbols) 
he is abandoning his own theory of art. 
But surely an artist, any artist, makes 
use of whatever thematic elements he 
can feel, make his own. and organize. 
In this respect the artist’s success might 
be gauged by the degree in which such 
elements have been integrated — and 
Motherwell has succeeded. The symbols 
he uses are interrelated in their context, 
and individually they take on the as- 
pect of shapes he has used for some 
time. As for the definition of the “pub- 
lic” as distinguished from the “private’”’ 
symbol, Motherwell’ commented that 
this was, among other things, a sta- 
tistical problem. He believes that in his 
work he has, for some time, used sym- 
bols meaningful to others. 


On the subject of a rapprochement 
between art and religion, Motherwell 
said that he did not think of himself as 
a religious person (in the sense that 
“religious” implies adherence to a par- 
ticular system of belief) but that he 
was interested in the concept of the 
Absolute, as a factor in the life of the 
individual, I gathered, rather than on 
the transcendent level. For the rest, he 
did not question the right of others to 
believe. What did seem to concern him 
deeply was rapport between the artist 
and the community, and perhaps his 
evident delight in the succ®ss of this 
project is to be understood in this light. 


There was less opportunity to discuss 
these matters with sculptor Herbert 
Ferber. However, he did say that the 
story of the Burning Bush—this is the 
symbol he has used—was one with which 
every Jew, and every Christian for that 
matter, grows up. Ferber always works 
with some theme, and in this case a 
theme which interested him in itself 
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HERBERT FERBER: The Burning. Bush 


—and surely this theme holds a special 
significance for the artist —also hap- 
pened to be appropriate to the occa- 
sion. His steel sculpture of the Burning 
Bush will be 12 feet high by 8 feet 
wide and will be installed on the facade 
of the synagogue. It is represented in 
this show by a three-foot model. A 
bristling thicket of twisted spikes and 
tongues which seem to dart erratically 
upward into final symmetry—it should 
quicken the heartbeat of the unwary 
and of the imaginative. 


Reverend Comments 

[Continued from page 15] 

gregation are sewing after Gottlieb’s de- 
sign—show a cultivated reaction. “It is 
only the color and arrangement of the 
symbols that may appear strange,” he 
observes, “These modern signs are a 
kind of surgery of symbols, assembled 
from a wealth of Jewish traditions.” 

With good humor and equanimity, he 
admits that certain members of his con- 
gregation will be shocked when they see 
the ultra-modern murals. But he feels 
confident that eventually the murals 
will be cherished as an expression of 
Judaism, for Judaism has always had 
a philosophically abstract orientation. 

In speaking of Ferber’s Burning Bush, 
the rabbi smiled sheepishly. “I must ad- 
mit I had a very hard time. When I first 
saw the Burning Bush I didn’t quite 
take to it. But then it visited me con- 
stantly. I came back to it, and I found 
after a time it started to live with me. 
It struck me then that modern art could 
be expressive of the concept and philoso- 
phy of the living synagogue.” 

Rabbi Grunewald’s idea of the living 
synagogue emerges from: his experience 
in pre-Hitler Germany where, for 13 
years, he was president of the Jewish 
community in Mannheim. In the new 
structure, the past is represented by 
two cornerstones of the destroyed Mann- 
heim Synagogue. They were restored to 
the rabbi by the U. S. Government. 
Thus, with vigorous optimism and faith 
in contemporary thinking, Rabbi Grune- 
wald builds for the new world on the 
foundations of the old. 
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ART BOOKS 


Colonial Latin America 


“Baroque and Rococo in Latin Amer- 
ica,” by Pal Keleman. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1951. 302 pp. 760 illustrations. 
$16.50. 


Hernan Cortés landed in Veracruz in 
1519 with a handful of soldiers and a 
few very important horses, and the con- 
quest of the New World was under way. 
Close on the heels of the Conquistadores 
came the missionaries, as avid for souls 
and the glory of God as were the sol- 
diers for gold and the glory of Spain. A 
century later, there were some 70,000 
churches and 500 convents in the Vice- 
royalties of New Spain and Peru, many 
of them boasting elaborate decorations 
and appurtenances inside and out. In 
Lima alone, convents occupied more 
ground than the city in 1620. 

The then important areas conquered 
by the Spaniards, notably the empires 
of the Aztecs and the Incas, already 
had highly advanced civilizations of 
their own, rich in artistry and artisans 
as well as in gold and silver. What 
these talented people did when a com- 
pletely alien, full-fledged culture and 
religion were thrust upon them is the 
major theme of Mr. Keleman’s book. 
“Colonial art in Spanish America,” he 
explains, “is far from being a mere 
transplantation of Spanish forms into 
a new world; it grew out of the union 
of two civilizations which, in many 
ways, were the antithesis of each other.” 
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The Baroque which the conquerers 
brought with them Keleman calls “the 
last grand spectacle of feudalism.” A 
mode of living as well as an art, it 
“made of life a drama, and of drama, 
a life.” This was more than a happy 
coincidence for the new Indian subjects 
and converts who were accustomed to 
drama and spectacles. The thousands 
of churches that frequently rose on the 
ruins of pagan temples (thus exorcising 
paganism and gaining handy building 
blocks and materials at the same time) 
were usually basically simple in struc- 
ture, but the native painters and stone 
and ‘woodcarvers outdid themselves on 
elaborate decoration. 

None of the five practicing Chur- 
riquers were ever in the New World, 
but Churriqueresque architecture quick- 
ly became a characteristic style of Mex- 
ico, “for here was a style which could 
endow a simple structure with a highly 
alive and ostentatiously elegant air.” If 
decorative cherubs sometimes wore 
feathered headdresses, and tropical flora 
and fauna unknown to Europe some- 
times crept into cathedral facades or 
retables, the hierarchy of the church 
tolerantly looked the other way. “Chris- 
tianity had traveled far from its point 
of origin to conauer and embrace the 
second largest continent in the world. 
It underwent changes in iconography, 
ritual and philosophy. Not only geo- 
graphical and psychological distances 
but spiritual and artistic capacities were 
involved in creating the Indianized 
Christ.” 

Pal Keleman, well-known Hungarian- 
born art authority, became fascinated 
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with Colonial Spanish American art 
and architecture while gathering ma- 
terial for his survey of pre-Columbian 
art, “Medieval American Art,” published 
in 1943. In the present volume he has 
given us not only an invaluable refer- 
ence book but one which also makes 
lively reading, well-leavened with fas- 
cinating historical tidbits and back- 
ground scenes. The fact that much of 
the material he has so carefully and 
brilliantly documented is disappearing 
—through neglect, earthquakes “seismic 
or political,” and other acts of God and 
man—makes this book doubly valuable. 
As is invariably the case where .com- 
pression of material involves personal 
selection, one wonders occasionally at 
some of the inclusions in relation to 
some of the omissions, and this reviewer 
would have preferred fewer and larger 
plates. But these slight quibbles in no 
way detract from the importance of 
the book.—Jo Grsss. 


Books Received 


DICTIONARY OF THE ARTS, by Martin L. 
Wolf, introduction by Eric Partridge. 
(New York: Philosophical Library; 
$10.) A compendium of terms used in 
the various arts from ancient to mod- 
ern times, including many terms not 
defined in other standard reference 
books 

EMILIO VEDOovA, by Giuseppe Marchiori. 
(Venice: Edizioni di “Arti”; illus- 
trated, unpriced.) A paper-bound cat- 
alogue issued on the occasion of the 
Italian artist’s solo show in New 
York. Includes a critical evaluation 
and biographical notes, in English and 
Italian. 

Horses, edited by Bryan Holme, intro- 
duction by Alleine E. Dodge. (New 
York: Studio Publications & Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co.; illustrated; $3.50.) 
Over 130 gravure illustrations of 
equine subjects as seen through the 
eyes of photograpers and of artists 
since the days of the cave painters. 

JOHANNES VERMEER, PAINTER OF DELFT, 
1632-1675, by P. T. A. Swillins, trans- 
lated by C. M. Breuning-Williamson. 
(Brussels: Spectrum Publishers; New 
York: Studio Publications; 80 plates; 
chronology; bibliography; indexed; 
$7.50.) A biographical, critical and 
technical study of Vermeer by a 
Durtch art-historian. 

PsycuotTic ArT, by Francis Reitman. 
(New York: International Universi- 
ties Press; illustrated; indexed; $4.50.) 
A clinical study, by an M. D., of the 
art products of the mentally ill. In- 
cludes a bibliography. 
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hats and parasols of ladies. In a differ- 
ent vein are a few dream fantasies of 
erotic paraphernalia floating on smoke 
—suitable illustrations for what used to 
be called “French novels.” (Hall of Art, 
to Oct, 27.)—J. F. 


MORRIS SHULMAN: Using rich natu- 
ral images of Maine as a springboard 
for 16 semi-abstractions, Morris Shul- 
man depends on paint textures to de- 
scribe his reactions. Taking a cue from 
his title, Metamorphic Landscape, the 
spectator will understand that Shul- 
man’s prime aim in painting is to cap- 
ture the capricious, the minute, the 
transitory facets in the natural scene. 
His Sandpipers and Morning Song, both 
lyrical, tell of light trapped in under- 
brush, or reflecting a tremulous bird- 
song. Shulman’s delight in balancing 
low-valued color areas with multiple 
textures sometimes obscures structural 
values, but on the whole he succeeds 
in presenting original perceptions. 
(Rehn, to Nov, 3.)—D.A. 


LEROY DAVIS: In a show of small 
monotypes, this artist extracts sum- 
mary caricature from the monotype me- 
dium, but falls short of real satire. 

The monotype—painted on a plate and 
transferred to paper by means of a 
press—has the inherent flatness of line 
adaptable to satiric characterization. 
Davis in drawing his sharp-nosed har- 
ridans and jowled gentlemen shows 
skill in manipulating line and wash, 
but depends too much on literary and 
pathetic themes. His little sketches of 
life situations cannot bear such preten- 
tious titles as “Yow’re crazy if you take 
the clams” or, “This room is so much 
like you, John.” 

If the artist were to develop human 
characterizations in more graphic terms, 
he would be among the very few good 
contemporaries satirizing in prints. (Art 
for Interiors, to Oct. 20.)—D. A. 


LUCY L’ENGLE: This artist says her 
paintings are non-objective but are 
often based on nature. Currently she 
exhibits gouaches of Florida. 

Palm trees, cock’s combs, leaf, cloud 
and kidney shapes are outlined with 
vigorously swirling black lines which 
go on to perform geometric arabesques 
over flat underlying figures. This sin- 
uous capricious black line sometimes 
coincides with, sometimes complements 
the shapes beneath, which are colored 
in light chalky tones against cool 
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greyed-green or brown grounds. Often 
the effect is that of decoration on In- 
dian earthenware. 

It is clean, lighthearted work in 
which non-objective motifs seem mis- 
placed. (Wellons, to Oct. 20.)—J. F. 


MERCEDES RODRIGUEZ: This Santo 
Domingan painter stays close to 19th- 
century tradition in her semi-impres- 
sionist renderings of landscape and still- 
life. Spanish heritage is obvious in 
Bodegon, a trompe Voeil still-life, and in 
her portrait of Leonidas Trujillo which 
is marked by luminous darks of 17th- 
century portraiture. Miss Rodriguez 
tends to adhere to billboard prototypes 
when she paints women in Mi Raza or 
Nature Beautiful. Her best work is 
seen in small, impressionist views of 
lush landscapes. (Barbizon -Plaza, to 
Oct. 13.)—D. A. 


FREDERIC WHITAKER: This recent 
exhibition of watercolors demonstrated 
that the artist’s many activities in the 
art world, such as his being president 
of the American Watercolor Society, 
have not impaired his zest for painting. 
The showing continued his record of 
crafstmanship. 

While Whitaker presents many pic- 
turesque subjects, some of his smaller, 
humbler themes make particular ap- 
peal. Among these- are Connecticut 
Countryside, a farmhouse nestling un- 
der a hill in a setting of bare trees and 
wintry, sallow grass; Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury Relic, a once- pretentious house 
with pillars and cupola now falling into 
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decay among straggling trees; and Day 
Is Done, beached boats in negligent ar- 
ray and distant fishing sloops casting 
undulating shadows on water stained by 
sunset, These scenes have been both 
sensitively seen and recorded in the ap- 
posite color which is one of Whitaker’s 
unfailing resources. (Grand Central, 
Vand.)—M. B. 


MODERN GROUP: According to its 
prospectus, the Federation of Modern 
Painters and Sculptors “was founded 
in 1940 for the-purpose of bringing to- 
gether outstanding painters and sculp- 
tors working in contemporary idioms 
for their common good.” 

Some 64 members participated in the 
Federation’s recent show which graphi- 
cally indicated the variety of the “mod- 
ern idiom.” Ranging from the cheerful 
fantasy of Will Barnet to the moody 
abstraction of John von Wicht; from 
the clean color forms of Seong Moy to 
the expressionist sunbursts of Pousette- 
Dart; and, in sculpture, from an ab- 
stract wind-piece by Nathaniel Kaz to 
a humorously couched reclining nude 
by Sidney Geist, the exhibition encom- 
passed every type of contemporary art. 
High quality and diversity in the ex- 
hibition indicated that the organization 
does serve the common good. (National 
Arts Club.)—D. A. 


FLORENCE FERMAN: Varying artis- 
tic procedures—realism in figure pieces, 
a non-objective canvas, a symbolical 

[Continued on page 30] 
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A Tobey Profile 
[Continued from page 5] 


“getting to know him,” discovering his 
“unexcelled painting of flesh’ and his 
composition, composition which Tobey 
feels must be admired “whether you 
like a cardinal’s hat or bare baby’s 
bottom.” 

Tobey has read: he likes James Joyce, 
Virginia Woolf, poetry, and short stories 
—‘“T’ve read them all—all that I could 
find.” But he has also seen, and ab- 
sorbed—Coptic and Peruvian textiles; 
South Sea and Northwest Indian de- 
signs; Ingres, and even more Bronzino; 
Byzantine art, “taboo” when he was 
young because the Renaissance was 
then the exclusive influence (“It was 
closest to the Greek, we thought’). He 
spoke of Turner, for him greater even 
than the French Impressionists because 
Turner “dissolved everything into 
light”; of Guardi, who painted “men 
in boats like water spiders; and of the 
“ones who paint solidly,” like Cézanne, 
who could turn out a canvas that is “all 
calligraphic” so that “everything moves, 
every stroke is alive.” 

His life having spanned two cen- 
turies, Tobey has a strong feeling for 
the past. “I think you can’t break too 
much with the past. You have to know 
a thing before you can break with. it.” 
This balance runs like yang and yin 
through most of his remarks. “How do 
you know what it is to paint loose be- 
fore you’ve learned to paint tight?” 
And: “You can be too loose or too tight 
—the idea is to achieve an equilibrium.” 
And: “It takes breadth to be a critic 
—to criticize means to compare; you 
must have something to compare with.” 
And: “Religion is the balancing of the 
natural side of man; science is the bal- 
ancing of the physical.” 

On the subject of religion, Tobey is 
eloquent. For some 30 years, he has 
been a Baha’i, Baha’i being a move- 
ment which started in 1844 in Persia, 
and which preaches “a universal every- 
ing.” For Tobey, Baha'i is “the core of 
modern life, the great explainer, the 
great unifier.” He recited from Baha’i: 
“This is the hour of the coming to- 
gether of men’’—and talked about its 
bearing on the modern world. “Nobody 
in the Occident today thinks of the 
Oriental as a slant-eyed mystery man.” 

A restless man, Tobey has led a rest- 
less life, shuttling from coast to coast, 
from continent to continent. At 20, he 
came to New York, and at 27 had his 
first show—realistic portrait drawings 
—at Marie Sterner’s. “I would have 
made a wonderful portrait painter,” he 
says now, nostalgically. 

Then, in 1917, Tobey went West: “I 
thought I'd find people with much more 
independence, even though they didn’t 
know much. All I found was Maxfield 
Parishes.” He did find, though, that he 
liked Seattle’s slower pace, its “spa- 
tial sense,” its warm human touch 
which he finds is now cooling. 

Paris followed in 1925, and one after- 
noon there was tea with Gertrude Stein, 
Alice Toklas—‘irridescent and glitter- 
ing like an Egyptian tear bottle’— 
Braque, Ford Madox Ford, and Paul 
Robeson—“a big sun.” That year, Tobey 
toured the Mediterranean and the Near 
East; but Paris, on his return, de- 








pressed him. So he came back to the 
States, “came back to look at a solid 
brick wall again. I thought I could use 
New York’s power, but I found that 
New York made me an _ economic 
cripple.” 

So Tobey went back to Seattle in 1527 
and started to teach painting “as a way 
out.” He is still teaching, now privately, 
feeling that “art teachers must know 
more today than ever,” avoiding the 
recipe type of instruction, yet admon- 
ishing: “Copying is not the best, not 
the worst way to learn.” 

Teaching, in fact, has been about the 
only way out. Tobey described his. scat- 
tered shows of the succeeding years 
tersely. The Chicago Art Club show of 
1928: “I sold one $20 drawing.” The 
1931 show at Emily Francis’ 8th Street 
gallery: “I sold nothing.” The 1934 show 
in London: “It was received quietly.” 
For others there were only shrugs. 

Meanwhile, he was on the move again. 
He had taken up residence at Darting- 
ton Hall in Devon, England, where 
from 1931 to 1938 he was estate teacher. 
During that time he also traveled to 
Europe, to Mexico, and, in 1934, to 
Japan and China. The way for the Ori- 
ental experience had already been 
paved. Tobey had studied brushwork in 
Seattle with a Chinese artist’ named 
Teng Kwei. From Teng Kwei, he 
learned “the difference between volume 
and the living line.” What was. once a 
tree became a “springing rhythm.” And 
then the Orient gave impetus to his 
so-called style of “white writing.” 

Underlying the calligraphy, of course, 
there is structure, structure which has 
edged out color as a problem. But only 
this consideration—not the influence of 
the Northwest’s atmosphere — explains 
why Tobey has painted chiefly in grey. 

Space has been another problem to 
solve and multiple space was discovered 
between 1922 and 1925. Tobey spoke of 
this as his “personal discovery of 
cubism.” He learned then that “depth 
is something felt rather than seen,” 
that “space was anywhere and every- 
where,” and with a pencil he demon- 
strated on paper, in a semi-automatic, 
semi-controlled line, how the concept 
grew. Later he said: “Modern art has 
made an enormous study of space, but 
space isn’t enough, Something’s got to 
go into the space.” 

Since 1938, Tobey has been living in 
Seattle. Marion Willard “discovered” 
him there in 1939, gave him his first 
New York show in 1944. The notices 
were good. But the dealer reports: 
“Tobey has sold well and steadily, not 
spectacularly.” 

Tobey takes even this philosophically. 
He remarked that Americans are “speci- 
men” buyers; they collect specimens of 
art the way they collect specimens of 
frogs. And he talked about the “pioneer 
psychology” of America. “We worship 
the young. We like so much muscle 
power for so much money.” Later he 
talked about values, pointing out that 
“the artist is not yet an integral part 
of society,” that in our materially ori- 
ented world “people want a couch be- 
cause they can sit on it, use it; all 
they can do with a painting is look at 
it.” He talked about the existence, to- 
day, of a strange belief in the “im- 

[Continued on page 34] 
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PRINTS WILL BE the center of attrac- 
tion in the auction world during the 
next few weeks. Major print sales have 
been scheduled by both Parke-Bernet 
and® Plaza Galleries. The former will 
dispose of a well-known collection of 
15th- to 20th-century engravings and 
etchings on Monday and Tuesday eve- 
nings, October 5 and 6. The latter, on 
the evening of October 18, will auction 
Currier & Ives lithographs, Audubon 
engravings, and flower prints from vari- 
ous collections. 

Prints to be sold at Parke-Bernet are 
from the collection of Edwin A. Season- 
good, New York collector, Exhibition 
begins October 27. Represented in the 
group are rarities by anonymous early 
German and Italian printmakers of the 
15th century. Among the most valuable 
of the offerings is Antonio Pollaiuolo’s 
Battle of the Nudes, of which no impres- 
sion has appeared on sale in this coun- 
try since 1915. Mantegna and his fol- 
lowers are represented in seven prints. 

Masters of the 16th century whose 
works will be offered include Schon- 
gauer and Van Meckenem. Albrecht 
Diirer is represented by some 40 prints 
including Adam and Eve; a Nativity 
which, according to the galleries is 
“considered the finest impression known; 
St. Jerome in His Study; and The 
Knight, Death and the Devil, “declared 
to be superior even to the famous 
Scholle impression.” 

Another 40 prints in the auction rep- 
resent Rembrandt, where Christ Preach- 
ing is described as “an extremely fine 
impression of extraordinary brilliance. 

Several of Van Dyck’s prints, and a 
number by outstanding artists of the 
18th, 19th and 20th centuries will also 
appear on the block. 

Plaza’s sale of over 300 prints, chiefly 
from the collections of James Gordon 
Murray and G. A. Giles, will include a 
group of large and small folio Clipper 
Ship prints—Contest, Adelaide, Sweep- 
stakes, Red Jacket in the Ice, and oth- 
ers. Original impressions of several 
large folio winter scenes, among them, 
Home to Thanksgiving and Central 
Park, Winter—The Skating Pond, will 
also be sold. 


GeEorGE Luks: Suter Johnny 
In Hale Sale at Parke-Bernet 
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Prints Featured in Two Coming Auctions 


Other items to be auctioned include 
Wild Turkey, Audubon’s Plate No. 1, a 
group of 18th-century and early 19th- 
century flower and bird prints; and a 
number of Currier & Ives city and coun- 
try views. Exhibition starts October 16. 


Auction Calendar 


October 16, 1:45 & 8 P.M, Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Books, including sets in fine bindings, volumes 
on art, & first editions. From the estate of the 
late Mrs. Henry Ford; also property of Gilbert 
S. McClintock & others. Exhibition open. 

October 17, 18, 19 & 20, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. English & American 18th to early 
19th-century furniture & decorations; also paint- 
ings. From the estate of the late Mrs. Henry 
Ford. Paintings include Reynolds’ Lady Hamil- 
ton as a Bacchante; landscapes by John (Old) 
Crome, Corot, Inness & others; genre works. 
Exhibition open. 

October 18, 8 P.M. Plaza Art Galleries. Prints. 
From the collection of James Gordon Murray & 
others. Including Currier & Ives Lithographs, 
among them Central Park—wWinter, Clipper 
Ships; also Audubon’s Wild Turkey & other 
engravings; & flower prints. Exhibition from 
Oct. 16. 

October 24, 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Modern 
paintings from various owners; also works by 
George Luks from Mrs. John R. Hale, West 
Townshend, Vt. Included are Van Gogh's Peasant 
Walking Along the Fields, listed by De la 
Faille; a Degas pastel formerly in the Vollard 
collection; Pissarro’s Le Clocher de Bazincourt, 
listed & illustrated in Venturi’s monograph. 
Also represented are Puvis de Chavannes, Re- 
noir, Forain, Utrillo, Viaminck, Rouault, Cha- 
gall, Picasso, Dufy, Bombois & others. Among 
40-odd Luks works are Suter Johnny, shown 
at the 1940 Golden Gate Exposition; Old Flower 
Woman; & a self-portrait. Exhibition from 
Oct. 20. 

October 26 & 27, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galler- 
ies. French Provincial furniture & decorative 
objects. From the collection of Jacques de 
Gordes, France, and from other sources. Sold 
by direction of Mme. R. Guerin. Exhibition 
from Oct. 20. 

October 29, 8 P.M. October 30 & 31, 1:45 & 
8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Continental lit- 
erature, 15th-19th century. From the estate of 
the late Lucius Wilmerding. Included are mag- 
nificently bound volumes made for Henry VIII 
and Queen Elizabeth of England, among oth- 
ers. Also illuminated manuscripts, works by 
foremost of world’s binders; & autograph letter 
by Diane de Poitiers. Exhibition from Oct. 20. 

November 1, 10:15 A.M. & 1:45 P.M.; November 
2 & 3, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. French 
18th-century furniture & decorative objects. 
Property of Reed A. Albee, Mrs. John G. W. 
Husted, & others. Exhibition from Oct. 27. 

November 5 & 6, 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Engravings & etchings, 15th-20th century. Col- 
lection of Edwin A. Seasongood, New York. 
Part I of sale includes prints by Diirer, Schon- 
gauer, Pollaiuolo & Mantegna, as well as by 
anonymous German & Italian 15th-century art- 
ists. Exhibition from Oct. 25. 


Austin Mecklam, Woodstock Artist 
Austin M. Mecklam, Woodstock artist, 
died October 8 in Kingston, N. Y. Meck- 
lam studied at the University of Wash- 
ington, California School of Fine Arts 


and the Art Students’ League in New 
York. 


JACOB HIRSCH 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES, Inc 


980 MADISON AVE 
NEW YORK 21 


Pubbc Auction Sale 


Pima 5 anal 6 
at 8 p.m. 


MASTERPIECES OF 
ENGRAVING 


AND ETCHING 
XV-XX CENTURY 


Part One of the 
Well-Known 
Collection of 


EDWIN A. 
SEASONGOOD 


Sold by His Order 


Early German and Italian 
rarities by anonymous artists 
of the XV century. Battle of 
the Nudes by Pollaiuolo; seven 
fine examples by Mantegna 
and his followers including 
The Battle of the Sea Gods and 
the Bacchanalian groups; and 
great works by Schéngauer 
and Van Meckenem; forty ex- 
amples by Diirer, notably the 
superb Adam and Eve, the ten- 
der and beautiful Nativity and 
St. Jerome in His Study; forty 
works by Rembrandt, includ- 
ing Christ Preaching and a first 
state of Clement de Jonghe; 
portraits by Van Dyck and 
other outstanding examples by 
other masters 


Illustrated Catalogue $1.00 


ON EXHIBITION FROM 
OCTOBER 25 
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Clipper Ships “Nightingale,” 

“Contest,” "Red Jacket in the 

Ice""—"Across the Continent," 

“Central Park—Winter," “Home 

to Thanksgiving," and Audubon's 
"Wild Turkey.” 


From the Collections of 
James Gordon Murray 
G. A. Giles 


South Norwalk, Conn. 
et al 


To Be Sold At 
PUBLIC AUCTION 
Thurs. Eve., Oct. 18th, at 8 P.M. 
EXHIBITION 


Tuesday, Oct. 16th, Until Sale 
(9:30 A.M. to 5 P.M.) 


Catalogue $1—will be mailed on 
request. 





AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs. W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 


JULIUS LOWY, inc. 
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52 East 57th Street, New York 
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5 Union Square New York 
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The Honor Roll 


(THE ArT Dicest presents a list of 
current winners of prizes and awards in 
national and regional group exhibitions. 
An asterisk indicates purchase prize. 
Following the artist’s name is the me- 
dium and the amount of the award, 
if a cash prize.) 


Contemporary 


American Indian Painters, 
Ist Annual, 


Denver 

*McCombs, Solomon (2 ptgs.) 
*Beaver, Fred 

*Vigil, Calvin (2 ptgs.) 

*Saul, C. Terry 

Beaver, Fred, hon. mention 

Two Arrows, Tom, hon. mention 
Bosin, F. Blackshear, hon. mention 
Blue Eagle, Acee, hon. mention 
Long Islands Artists 6th Annual, 
Stony Brook, 

Hunter, Bruce, w. c. 1st prize 
Pelletier, Doris, w. c. 2nd prize 
Mothersele, Agnes, oil Ist prize 
Sprague, Lester, oil 2nd prize 
Werner, A. S., portrait lst prize 
McAdams, Ruth, portrait 2nd prize 


Missouri 1ith Annual, St. Louis 


*Menges, Edward E., oil, $300 

*Haven, Katherine B., sculp., $250 
*Dale, Jeana, print, $25 

Reinhardt, Siegfried, oil & wax, $100 
Meigs, Walter, oil & lacquer, $100 
Morrison, Fritzi, w. c., $100 

Taylor, Marie, sculp., $50 

Thalinger, E. Oscar, oil, $50 

Tuttle, Paul, furnit. design, $50 
Barker, Walter, drwg., $25 

Regnier, Maria, silver, $25 

Schworm, Melvina C., w. c., $25 
Drewes, Margaret, weaving, $25 

Quest, Charles, oil, $25 

Girard, Frank, oil, $25 

Angeli, E., hon. mention 

Auer, Mary Evalyn, hon. mention 

Fett, William, hon. mention 

Wallace, John, hon. mention 
Woodmere Art Gallery, 12th Annual, 
Philadelphia 

Baum, Walter Emerson, oil $25 prize 
Lear, John, w. c. prize 

Haywood, George B., craft hon. mention 
Martino, Edmund, oil hon. mention 
Burnside, Irene, oil hon. mention 
Nuse, Oliver, w. c. hon. mention 
Bowes, Battiste Miller, w. c. hon. mention 
Pleasonton, Ruth, w. c. hon. mention 


League’s Merit Scholarships 
Twenty-one merit scholarships of- 
fered by the Art Students League and 
amounting to over $4,000 were awarded 
recently by a jury composed of Isabel 
Bishop, Dean Cornwell and Max Weber. 
Winners from New York were: Vi- 
centa Margaret Aviles, Christopher 
Bortnowski, Grace Bradley, Estas Da- 
masek, Marjorie DiLascia, Betty~ Dod- 
son, Evelyn Eller, Grace Eno, Albert 
Fumo, Joseph Greenberg, Sara How- 
land, Harriet Lorence, Zella McDaniel, 
Marilyn Miller, Wallace Pegler, Ed- 
mund Roque, Rhoda Sherbell, Frank 
Zizzo, Richard Wookey; from Massa- 
chusetts, Nevartte Bedrossian; and from 
California, Dolores McLaughlin. 


Recent Watercolors 


HAZEL McKINLEY 


Through October 


ELIZABETH NORMAN GALLERY 
1043 Madison Avenue New York 


| CONSTANT 


REY MILLET 


to november 10 


PIERRE MATISSE 


41 E. 57 


NEW YORK 


NOW READY! 


Arthur Brown & Bro’s. Encyclopedia 
of Art and Drawing supplies! 

An indispensable reference ° 
and purchasing guide to: 

* Artists Supplies 

* Drafting & Drawing Materials 

* Papers, Boards, Pads 

* Airbrushes & Compressors 

* Craft Materials & Plastics 

* Picture Frames 

and hundreds of other art essentials 

Write on your letterhead— 


FREE: ® you'll receive this valuable 
catalog at no charge. 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 
2 West 46th St 


Inc. 
i ome ola a oe ee 


EVERYTHING, 


BUT EVERYTHING 
FOR THE 


AMERICAN ARTIST 


By FREDRIX 


A complete line of the finest art 
supplies acclaimed by artists every- 
where for their superior quality— 
oil colors, brushes, easels, canvas, 
studio furniture, water colors, pal- 
ettes, drawing pads and pencils. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE TODAY! 


E-H-~AC: FRIEDRICHS CO 


Since 1868 
140 SULLIVAN STREET, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
NTN ERNE BAI ERLE NES II ARENDT a PETES I mt 


FINE 
FRAMES 


. bevorntional ov medium. 
Sid, youn wove to Md, o% 


ART SUPPLIES 


At Reasonable Prices 
52” x 6 yd. Duck Canvas 
45” x 6 yd. Linen Canvas 
Write for Samples and Price List 
Mail Cheek with Order (No C.0.D.) 
NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY . 
62 THIRD AVE. (nr. 11th St.) New York 
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Where to Show 


Albany, N. Y. 
4TH BIENNIAL NATIONAL PRINT EXHIBI- 
TION. Nov. 29-Dec. 29, at Albany Institute of 
History and Art. The Print Club of Albany. 
Media: all print. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2. Entry 
ecards due Oct. 20. Entries due Oct. 29. Write 
Alice Pauline Schafer, 33 Hawthorne Ave. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
19TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE BOSTON 
SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS. Jan. 
8-27. Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Media: all. 
Entry fee: prints, $1.50 each; others, $5. Pur- 
chases. No jury. Membership application due 
Nov. 17. Entries due Dec. 16. Write Miss Kath- 
ryn Nason, 127 Somerset St., Belmont 78, Mass. 


FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Boston 
Printmakers. _Nov. 9-Dec. 2. Media: prints. 
Membership fee, $4. Jury. Entry cards due Oct. 
19. Write: Sylvia Mayzer, Sec., Boston Print- 
ae Symphony Hall, 251 Huntington Ave., 

oston. 


Lakeland, Florida 


FLORIDA INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. Feb. 
15-Mar. 15. Florida Southern College. Media: 
all. Entry fee: $3. Prizes: over $4,500. Jury of 
awards. Entry cards due Dec. 31; work due 
Jan. 2-10. Write Donna Stoddard, Director, 925 
E. Lexington St., Lakeland. 


Miami, Florida 


TERRY ART INSTITUTE NATIONAL EXHIBIT. 
Feb. 24-Mar. 21. Media: oil, watercolor, casein 
and gouache. Prizes: $18,000. No jury. Entry 
ecards due Dec. 1. Entries due Dec. 31. Write 
Terry Art Institute, 2323 S.W. 27 Ave. 


New Britain, Connecticut 
NEW BRITAIN MUSEUM PRINT ANNUAL, Jan. 
12-Feb. 2. Media: all prints except monotypes. 
Prizes. Jury. Write Mrs. William E. Bentley, 
New Britain Art Museum, 56 Lexington St., 
New Britain. : 
New York, New York 


10TH ANNIVERSARY EXHIBITION. Jan. 17- 
Feb. 3, 1952. Audubon Artists. National Acad- 
emy Galleries. Media: all. Prizes: gold medal, 
cash awards. Entry fee: $3. Jury. Entry cards 
due: Jan. 3. Write Audubon Artists, 1083 5th 
Ave., New York 28. 


13TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION AMERICAN VET- 
ERANS SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. Dec. 10-23, 
1951. Barbizon-Plaza Galleries. Jury. Purchase 
— Write S. H. Pickering, 46 Jane St., New 
ork 14. 


36TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION AND 13TH AN- 
NUAL MINIATURE EXHIBITION, Feb. 1-29, 
1952. Society of American Etchers, Gravers, 
Lithographers and Woodcutters (Inc.) Media: 
Prints-Intaglio, relief, planographic. Entry fee. 
Prizes. Jury. Entry blanks due Dec. 28, 1951. 
Entries due Jan. 7, 1952. Write: Society of 
American Etchers, Gravers, Lithographers and 
Woodcutters (Inc.), 1083 5th Ave.,. New 
York 28. 
Norfolk, Virginia 
NORFOLK MUSEUM 10TH AMERICAN DRAW- 
ING ANNUAL. December 1-30. Media: all draw- 
ings. Submit up to five drawings. No entry fee. 
Entries due Nov. 19. Write Norfolk Museum 
of Arts and Sciences, Norfolk. 


Peoria, Illinois 


BRADLEY UNIVERSITY NATIONAL PRINT 
ANNUAL. Feb. 18-Mar. 17. Media: all. Jury. 
Prizes. Entries due Jan. 18. Write Ernest Freed. 
Bradley University. 


St. Augustine, Florida 


DECEMBER EXHIBITION. Dec. 2-Jan. 1. St. Au- 
gustine Art Association. Media: oil & water- 
color. Entry fee: $3.50 plus membership fee. 
Prizes. Jury. Entry cards due Nov. 21. Entries 
due Nov. 26. Write Curator, St. Augustine Art 
Association, P.O. Box 444, St. Augustine. 

Springfield, Massachusetts 

SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE MEMBERS EX- 
HIBITION. Nov. 4-25. Media: oil, watercolor, 
sculpture, print, drawing. Prizes. Jury. Entry 
fee $4. Work due Oct. 30. Write Jocelyn S. 
Yates, 87 Longhill St., Springfield. 

ACADEMIC ARTISTS ASSOCIATION 3RD AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. Museum of Fine Arts. 
Jan. 6-27. Media: oil, watercolor, print, sculp- 
ture. Entry fee $2. Jury. Write Secretary, Aca- 
demic Artists Assoc., Box 1769, Springfield. 

Youngstown, Ohio 

17TH ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW. Jan. 1-27. 
Butler Art Institute. Open to American paint- 
ers. Media: oil & watercolor. Entry fee. Jury. 
Prizes: $2,505. Entry cards due Dec. 9. Write 
Secretary, Butler Art Institute, 524 Wick Ave- 
nue, Youngstown 2. 


REGIONAL ONLY 
Dayton, Ohio 


OHIO PRINTMAKER 25TH ANNIVERSARY EX- 
HIBITION. Dayton Art Institute. Open to pres- 
ent and former residents of Ohio. Entry cards 
due Oct. 24. Write to Mildred Raffel, Secretary, 
Dayton Art Institute, Dayton. 
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Decatur, Illinois 


8TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CENTRAL IL- 
LINOIS ARTISTS. Feb. 3-Mar. 1, 1952. Decatur 
Art Center. Open to Illinois artists living within 
150 miles of the city. Media: oils, watercolors 
and sculpture. Prizes. Jury. Entries due Jan. 15. 
Write to J. D. Talbot, director. Decatur Art 
Center, Decatur. 

Flushing, New York 

ART LEAGUE OF LONG ISLAND 21ST FALL 
EXHIBIT. Nov. 25-Dec. 1. St. John’s Parish 
Hall. Open to members. Media: oil, pastel, 
watercolor, sculpture, ceramic. Entry fee. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards and work due Nov. 17. 
Write Karl Winterroll, 41-17 150 St. 


. Massillon, Ohio 
16TH ANNUAL NOVEMBER SHOW. Nov. 4-Dec. 
1, 1951. Massillon Museum. Open to living and 
former residents of Ohio. Media: all. No fees. 
Purchase prize. Jury. Entries due Oct. 27. Write 
Massillon Museum, Massillon. 
New York, New York 
EMILY LOWE AWARD 3RD ANNUAL COMPE- 
TITION. Nov. 5-24. Joe & Emily Lowe Founda- 
tion. Open to American artists, 25 to 35 years 
old, painting in New York City & with no 
financial means of promoting this work. Prizes: 
$1,300 in purchase awards & a one-man show. 
Write Ward Eggleston, Director, Emily Lowe 
Award, 161 W. 57th St. 


Norfolk, Virginia 
10TH ANNUAL CONTEMPORARY VIRGINIA 
AND NORTH CAROLINA OIL AND WATER- 
COLOR PAINTINGS. Feb. 3-24, 1951. Open to 
living Virginia and North Carolina artists. Irene 
Leach Memorial. Purchase prizes. Jury. Entry 
ecards due: Jan. 21, 1952. Write Mrs. F. W. 
Curd, 707 Stockley Gardens, Apt. 2. Norfolk 7. 


San Antonio, Texas 


TEXAS WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 3RD ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. Feb. 24-Mar. 9. Open to present 
and former Texas residents. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
fee for non-members $3. Entry cards and work 
due Feb. 9. Write Viola Todd, 133 Claremont 
Ave., San Antonio 9. 


Washington, D. C. 

SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON PRINT MAKERS 
16TH EXHIBITION. Nov. 18-Dec. 21. Amer, In- 
stitute of Architects. Open to members. Media: 
all prints. Entry fee $1. Prizes. Write Isabella 
ae 5445 Massachusetts Ave., Washing- 
ton ° 


White Plains, New York 


WESTCHESTER ARTS AND CRAFTS GUILD 
21ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Nov. 12-19. Open 
to residents of Westchester County. Media: 
oil, watercolor, sculpture, graphics, crafts. 
Entry fee $3. Prizes. Write Vivian O. Wills, 
Room 242, County Office Building. 


COMPETITIONS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


New York, New York 


ABBEY SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MURAL PAINT- 
ING. Open to citizens of the U.S. and British 
Commonwealth who on June 1, 1951, were not 
more than 35 years old and who then worked 


for not less than four years in art schools. To 
be submitted to jury: a group of work which 
represents ability, in whatever medium, in the 
direction of mural painting. To be awarded in 
December. Application blanks and outline of 
proposed work due November 5. Write Secre- 
tary, Edwin Austin Abbey Memorial Scholar- 
ships, 1083 Fifth Avenue, New York 28. 


ROME PRIZE FELLOWSHIPS. American Academy 
in Rome grants for 1952-1953 to students and 
artists in architecture, painting, sculpture, his- 
tory of art, classical studies and musical com- 
position. Open to U.S. citizens. Stipends up to 
$2,500. Transportation to Rome and return. 
Applications due Jan. 1, 1952. Write: Executive 
Secretary, American Academy in Rome, 101 
Park Ave., New York 17. 


TIFFANY FELLOWSHIPS: Grants up to $2,000 
to students of painting, sculpture, graphic arts 
—men & women of unusual talent & personal 
qualifications who have already demonstrated 
their capacity for sustained effort in creative 
arts. Open to U.S. citizens under 35 years old, 
married or unmarried, irrespective of race, color. 
creed. Applications now being received for 1952 
at Louis Comfort Tiffany Foundation, 1083 
Fifth Ave., New York 28. 


WHITNEY FOUNDATION OPPORTUNITY FEL- 
LOWSHIPS: Grants totaling $100,000 made to 
American citizens who because of race, religion 
or region of residence have not had opportunity 
to develop their talents. Academic and creative 
students eligible. Preference given to applicants 
under 35. Applications due Nov. 30. Write to 
John Hay Whitney Foundation, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 


Kottler Announces Open Group Shows 


A series of group shows in which all 
artists and all media may be repre- 
sented without fee will be held this 
year at the Lynn Kottler Gallery, 28 
West 58th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Salmagundians to Vote on Jurors 


A new system of jury selection for 
its three yearly exhibitions has been 
announced by the Salmagundi Club, 
America’s oldest art group. Henceforth, 
submitting members will vote for the 
jury who will select and hand their 
works. 


Meyerowitz Americana in Sturbridge 


Oils by William Meyerowitz, member 
of the National Academy known for his 
interpretations of American life, will be 
on view at the Ballroom Gallery of the 
Publick House in Sturbridge, Mass., un- 
til November. 





hans hofmann 


school of fine art—52 w. 8 st., n. y. c. 


morning - afternoon 


- evening — gr. 7-3491 


start of winter session october Ist 









THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST a ADDRESS 


The RALPH M. PEARSON Practice Courses by Mail 


in Modern, Creative Painting, Modeling and Drawing, are teaching, among other valuable 
things, the organizational controls of Design. Design, as the leading moderns understand 
it, is an age-old essential of all pictorial and sculptural art, yet today it is probably 
the least understood of all elements contributing to that art. Bulletins on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP... Nyack,N. Y. 





ART MUSEUM 


SALISBURY STREET, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION RE- 
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Artist Acres 


Studio Sites for Artists in Sunny 
Florida . . . Near Gulf Beaches 


BARTLETT TRACY, ENGLEWOOD, FLA. 


Made of red simulated leather and richly stamped in gold. 
Designed to hold 20 issues of ART DIGEST in a con- 
venient and easy way, to protect them from damage or 
less, and te look well in your home library. 


$3.00 each 


The ART DIGEST 
116 East 59th Street New York 22 


57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 25] 


semi-abstraction and appealing still- 
lifes—were seen in this artist’s recent 
debut show. This experimental errancy 
is due, doubtless, to the artist’s emer- 
gence into the fine arts, after a suc- 
cessful career in industrial design. In 
her debut, however, she displayed a 
thorough at-homeness in the medium of 
oil painting, and a soundness of design. 

Among Miss Ferman’s exotic subjects, 
Island Character—a dark, turbaned 
head, held against an even darker back- 
ground—and the fluent, colorful Tight 
Shoes appeared outstanding. Mady’s 
Aunt, showing a structureless face with 
enormous, staring eyes, capriciously set 
off by a flying braid of hair, seemed 
more like a stunt, than like serious art. 
But Enchanted Vase, with its exquisite 
detail of grasses and orange flowers, 
and the two delicately painted versions 
of Seaset, shells and marine growths 
decoratively related, deserve commenda- 
tion. (Eggleston.)—M. B. 


Norfolk Resumes Drawing Ann’! 


Norfolk Museum has announced its 
resumption of the American Drawing 
Annual, first introduced by Albany In- 
stitute and later discontinued. The open 
show, revived by Norfolk for its 10th 
installment, opens December 1 and will 
be on view through December 30. Dead- 
line for entries is November 16. Artists 
may submit up to five drawings—suit- 
ably matted and in any media—of which 
not more than three will be selected. No 
prizes will be awarded, but according 
to Director John Davis Hatch, Jr., 
“every effort will be made to push 
sales.” 

Henceforth this show will be held 
every other year. Exhibitions of- alter- 
nate years will be devoted to studies of 
American draftsmanship. 


Morgan Library Christmas Cards 

With Spring not far behind, the Pier- 
pont Morgan Library has already an- 
nounced a handsome list of new Christ- 
mas cards. Two new color cards at 25 
cents are reproductions of miniatures 
from the newly acquired manuscript 
Book of Hours from the workshop of 
Jean Fouquet. 

Other reproductions include works of 
Direr, Sluter, Pinturicchio and several 
early woodcuts. A typical Gothic wood- 
cut from the block-book, Canticum 
Canticorum and an engraving by Ran- 
dolph Caldecott in typical 18th-century 
rococco style are among the new black- 
and-white offerings. 


Met’s Noel Catalogue 


A catalogue of Christmas gifts and 
cards available at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum shows a large variety of new 
selections including reproductions of 
works from the new Treasury at the 
Cloisters. 

Christmas cards in sumptuous color 
and black-and-white range from 5 to 25 
cents. A group of eight masterpieces 
in full color include Angel of the An- 
nunciation by Gerard David, Madonna 
Adoring Sleeping Child by Giovanni 
Bellini, and details from a Chinese 
landscape scroll Spring Morning at the 
Palaces of Han and from the Nine 
Heroes Tapestries. 


ae 


JOHN HERRON 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Scud plure, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 

e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director . ¢ 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FiNF 28°S 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. i contact with 
Museum collection through study and lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


José de Creeft 


NORTON 
SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
Mitchell Jamieson Jan.7-Mar. 14 


Dec.-April 


Fine Arts, Commercial Art, Airbrash. 
Individual Instruction. Catalogue AD. 
Jessica M. Carbee, Director 
Lic. by Comm. Miss. Dept. Educa. 
126 MASS. AVE. at BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTON 


PAINTING cuasses ror 
MEN & WOMEN 


Frasconi, Marantz, Ritter, Pratt, 
Noxon, Zichy. Day and even- 
ing, beginners and advanced. 
24 hours $20, dues $1.50. Catg. 
YWCA, LEXINGTON AT 53d. Plaza 5-4500 


NATIONAL 


ACADEMY 

SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Write, call or phone for prospectus 

3 East 89th St.,N.Y. Enter any time 


EWright 9-4880 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Advertising Art, Dress De- 
sign, Fashion Illustration, Crafts. Teacher 
Training Course. Students may live in 
supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 


For information address 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, 
layout, fashion illustratien, interior decorating, 
portrait, still life, landscape. Rooms available 
reasonable rates. Limited enrollment. Approved 
for training veterans. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE 


2321 S.W. 27th Avenue Miami, Fie. 
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FAMOUS ARTISTS 


TEACH 


drawing/painting/ 
sculpture/graphics/ 
applied art/anatomy 
at the 


ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N. Y. 


Registration by the month, at 
any time. No entrance require- 
ments. Approved for study un- 
der G.I. Bill of Rights. Ninety 
classes in morning, afternoon, 
evening and Saturday sessions. 


215 West 57th Street, N. Y. 19 
Circle 7-4510 


PAUL ZUCKER 


Prof. ¥ , ns of Art and Architecture 
chool, Cooper Union 


8 LecTunes WITH LANTERN SLIDES 


INTRODUCTION TO 
MODERN ART 


- What is Modern Art? 

- Precursors of Modern Art: the Real- 
ism of Millet and Courbet. Daumier. 
Manet and the influence of Goya. 

. Renoir, Sisley, Pissaro, Monet. 

- Degas and Toulouse-Lautrec. 

- Gauguin and Van Gogh. 

- Seurat and Cézanne. 

. The School of Paris; from Matisse to 
Derain and Dufy. 


TUESDAY at 8 P.M. 
FEE $7 


SPAAASw 7 


BEGINS OCT. 16th 
50 


45th Foe aaiene by mail or phone 
Send for bulletin of all courses 


RAND SCHOOL 


7 E. 15th St., N. Y. 3 Al. 5-6250 


S MAXWELL Relax, Learn to Paint! 


TAR Individual Instruction 


Beginners & Advanced 
SCHOOL OF * : S Eee tos 


“ @ Portrait Painting 
scape 
: Ute. Drawing 
Coler Composition 
centaiiane and PROF BSSIONALS 
Day and Evening. TR. 7-0906 
Box 20D, 54 W. 74 St., N.Y. C. 


Institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 















13441 JUNIPER RD, 
CLEVELAND 6. OHIO 





JERRY 


FARNSWORTH 


FLORIDA 
Jan. - May 


SCHOOL of ART 
Winter: Sarasota, Florida. Summer: 
No. Truro, Mass. (Cape Cod). Por- 

trait, landscape, still life. Approved 
CAPE COD for veterans. Write for circular A. 
July - Sept. 


Route 4, Sarasota, Florida 





HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
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Carnegie’s Scholarship Grant 


Carnegie Institute of Technology has 
received a $300,000 grant in the form 
of an endowment from the A. W. Mellon 
Educational and Charitable Trust. 

Income from the grant will be used 
to help approximately 35 students each 
year. Previously, scholarships were 
maintained by yearly grants from the 
Mellon Trust. 

Announcing the grant, Carnegie’s 
president, J. C. Warner explains: “Un- 
like most awards, the Mellon scholar- 
ships may not require topnotch grades. 
If the applicant has shown a desire to 
help himself through part-time jobs or 
constructive extra-curricular activity 
preventing him from being outstanding 
in his academic work, then scholastic 
requirements may be relaxed some- 
what.” 


Guests at Georgia U. 


Lamar Dodd, head of the art depart- 
ment at University of Georgia, will con- 
tinue the guest-lecture program begun 
last year, bringing distinguished artists 
and scholars to the University. 

Francis Chapin, Chicago artist, will 
serve as guest artist teaching painting 
and lithography during the fall semes- 
ter. Among the two-week lecture series 
speakers are James Johnson Sweeney, 
who will conduct a short course in “Ob- 
jectives of 20th-Century Art,’ and Sue 
Fuller, who like Mr. Sweeney partici- 
pated in the program last year. Miss 
Fuller will teach graphics. 

Ralph Fanning, professor of art his- 
tory, will conduct graduate courses and 
assist with theses. Additional lecturers, 
among them, speakers in the field of in- 
dustrial design, will be announced later. 
Modern’s Children’s Classes Still Open 

The Museum of Modern Art has an- 


nounced that there are still some open- 
ings for children from 3 to 14 in the 


_ painting classes at the People’s Art 


Center. Other openings are in wood- 
working classes for fathers and sons, 
and in the ceramics class for 9 to 12- 
year-old children. 
Phila. Artists Teach at Museum 
Philadelphia Museum’s adult art 
classes this year include a series of 10 
painting workshop sessions with five 
of Philadelphia’s outstanding artists: 
Morris Berd, Morris Blackburn, Hobson 
Pittman, Benton Spruance and Frank- 
lin Watkins. Among the demonstration 
lecturers will be Stuart Davis and Ben 
Shahn. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Registrar of Art Classes, Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, Parkway at 26th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Another in Cycle of Equity Groups 
Seven artists exhibit paintings and 
sculptures until October 23 in another 
Arthur Brown show. They: are: Marc 
Carter, Robert Delson, Nancy Proskauer 
Dryfoos, Fritz Littauer, Dwight Mar- 
field, Grace Huntley Pugh, and Eugenie 
Schein. Gallery commissions from sales 
will benefit the Runyon Cancer Fund. 
STUDIO Small classes to as- 
sure individual in- 
PAINTING struction. Day & Eve- 


CLASSES. ning. Beginners and 


advanced students. 


Midtown Art School, Penthouse 
10 W. 33rd St., New York 1. PE 6.1918 













the ASIA INSTITUTE 


School for Asiatic Studies 


Special course in CAMBODIAN 
and SIAMESE dance forms by 
MARA—foremost exponent. Also 
course in CLASSIC CHINESE 
Opera. Workshops formed in 
both groups. YUGENISM, the 
mixture of Oriental and Occi- 
dental through painting. AES- 
THETIC Problem of Space. 
Byzantine, Chinese, Persian, In- 
dian and other Oriental Arts. 


REGISTER NOW 
13 E. 67 ST. RE. 7-7400 


THEPNINSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 
Fine, Industrial, Advertis- 
ing Arts. Teacher Training. 
Degrees, B.F.A., M.F.A., 

B.A.E., M.A.E. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 143 
WATERCOLOR 


0 H A aR COURSES 


Miami, Fic.—January and February 
Washington, D.C.—April and May 
California—July and August 
Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, 2025 O St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 








COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 


Basic Design - Drawing 
Painting - Graphic Arts 
Barrett - Sabean - Woelffer 


———— 
YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


| 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1951 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


























art career 
can be yours 


AMERICA’S 12 MOST FAMOUS 
ARTISTS SHOW YOU HOW! 
Prepare at home for 
high-paying art jobs 


FAMOUS ARTISTS COURSE 
Dept, 9-X, Westport, Conn. 


Send book about your home study art course. 
Name Age__ 


| Street 
1 Cty. State 
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(Opinions of the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS 
35 Heathcote Road, Scarsdale, New York 


Ist VICE PRESIDENT : WILFORD S. CONROW 
Hotel Irving, 26 Gramercy Park South, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


2nd VICE PRESIDENT EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 North Walnut St., East Orange, N. J. 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
Route 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 


NATIONAL TREASURER : ROBERT D. BARRETT 
174 East 71st Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS CHAIRMAN: 
FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN 
Baltimore 12, Md. 


ALBERT T. REID 


306 Rossiter Avenue, 
HONORARY PRESIDENT 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF AMERICAN ART WEEK: MRS. THOMAS F. GIBSON, 2 LINDEN AVENUE, HADDONFIELD, N. J. 
DIRECTOR OF NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS AND PUBLIC INFORMATION: MRS. GRETCHEN K. WOOD, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY-TREASURER: MRS. CALVERT BREWER, 


Art Week and Outdoor Shows 


WE HAVE an encouraging report for 
the success of American Art Week this 
year. Mrs. Thomas F. Gibson, our Na- 
tional Director of American Art Week, 
reported at the National Executive 
Committee meeting of September 24 
that we will have an Art Week Direc- 
tor in all of 48 states on November 1. 
So American Art Week for 1951 should 
be the best ever. 


At this time of the year, New York 
begins its annual round of society ex- 
hibitions. Among these will be the New 
York City Chapter’s, held the last two 
weeks in October at the National Arts 
Club. Another exhibition, already held, 
is the 40th Washington Square Outdoor 
Art Exhibit. This is of interest to us 
as its president and chairman of the 
board, Nell Boardman, is one of the 
newer members of our National Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The catalog of this fall show is more 
elaborate than ever and it gives an in- 
teresting picture of the art life of 
Greenwich Village. Nell Boardman is 
the guiding spirit of the enterprise, and 


NEW USEFUL EXCITING COLORS 
IN GRUMBACHER FINEST OILS 


WELCOME ADDITIONS TO THE WORLD'S 
FINEST LINE OF PROFESSIONAL COLORS 


ALIZARIN CRIMSON, GOLDEN— 
an entirely new, warm-toned 
alizarin for glazing and tint- 
ing flesh tones. 

FLESH COLOR—a fine, mixed 


tint for portrait and figure 
painters. 


GRUMBACHER PERMANENT 
BRIGHT GREEN—a light cool 
green of great beauty. 


114 EAST 84th STREET, NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 


notwithstanding her absorbing interest 
and crowded hours in the conducting of 
these outdoor shows, she finds time to 
sit with us with wise council and charm- 
ing presence. 

While November 1 is not an appropri- 
ate time for outdoor shows in some 
parts of the country, it is in others. Last 
year we had reports that some groups 
included outdoor activities as part of 
their Art Week program, It does get 
the attention of the public and literal- 
ly brings art to the man of the street. 
Since New York City has officially 
recognized and proclaimed the Wash- 
ington Square Outdoor Art Exhibit 
Weeks, the press, radio and television 
have brought its color, interest and 
charm into homes throughout the land 
with the result that in one day alone 
the show had a record attendance of 
100,000 visitors. 

The first show occurred in 1932 dur- 
ing the low period of the depression. 
In the years that followed, the show 
had its ups and downs. Five years ago, 
when it seemed about to be discon- 
tinued, The Villager, a community 
newspaper, and a civic-minded commit- 





tee came to the rescue. They joined 
forces with the Washington Square As- 
sociation and energized the show. 

The catalog of this Fall show indi- 
cates the vitality and vigor resulting 
from this move. It also describes how 
civic-minded citizens support an artistic 
project when artists themselves band 
together in a fine communal spirit. Be- 
sides the civic interest, the commercial 
people of the village lend support by 
taking advertisements in the catalogue. 

Our interest in this show arises not 
just because we have Nell Boardman 
with us. But the interest lies in what 
may happen to a movement in any com- 
munity, large or small, where people 
get together to put over ideas. We wish 
also to stimulate some of our groups 
to develop art programs. New York does 
not have all the answers. Communities 
differ, and only the local groups know 
their conditions. We know that recently 
the interest in art has expanded rapid- 
ly, both with professionals and ama- 
teurs. Somewhere in your community 
there will be people who paint or draw 
and who can generate more interest in 
art by getting together. 


—JOHN Scott WILLIAMS. 


C. W. Jefferys Dies at 82 


Charles Ww. Jefferys, Canadian histor- 
ical artist and illustrator, died October 
8, in Toronto, at the age of 82. 

His last major project was to arrange 
2000 drawings for “The Picture Gallery 
of Canadian History,” a book intended 
for future artists and historians. It is a 
study of Canada’s development from 
Indian days to 1900. 

In 1913, Jefferys was elected associ- 
ate and in 1927 member of the Royal 
Canadian Academy, 


THE ART DIGEST 
do" Anniversary Number 


NOVEMBER 1, 1951 


On November ist The Art Digest will 
complete a quarter century of continuous 
publication as America’s most outstand- 
ing art magazine. 


As the only art publication in America 





that has consistently maintained its pub- 
lishing schedule of 20 issues yearly since 
1926, The Art Digest has faithfully and 
accurately chronicled the news during 
the most fascinating and exciting 25 
years of American art history. The Art 
Digest’s newsiness, fairness, complete- 
ness and devotion to the welfare of art 
and artists in America has gained it a 
reader loyalty that is truly remarkable 
in periodical publishing. 


GRUMBACHER TRANSPARENT 

BROWN — an unusual shade, 
excellent for glazes, tints 
and antiquing. 

GRUMBACHER TRANSPARENT 

YELLOW (Aureolin) —a_ bright 
clean yellow with a distinc- 
tive hue. 


MARS BLACK—a permanent, 
very opaque, deep black. 


IN STUDIO SIZE 1” x 4” 
TUBES AT ALL DEALERS 


M. GRUMBACHER 


464 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


It will be a memorable issue, packed 
with information and fascination for 
everyone who is in any way connected 
with art. 


Advertising rates upon request. 


116 East 59th Street e@ New York 22, N. Y. 
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Carnegie Spotlights Grandeur 
[Continued from page 7] 


very different school whose influences 
came from the north and thé Low 
Countries struck another path that led 
to the threshold of the 20th century. 
Corneille de Lyon (precursor of the 
early Renoir) and the Clouets (so much 
admired by Degas) “found a hitherto 
unknown formula: the portrait painted 
in the spiritual image of man.” Among 
gems of this period is Corneille de 
Lyon’s exquisite portrait of Diane de 
Poitiers, painted about 10 years before 
she became the mistress of Henry II. 
The section dealing with the frequent- 
ly underestimated or overlooked 17th 
century (except, of course, for Poussin 
and Claude Lorrain) is pointed up by 
excellent genre subjects by the brothers 
Le Nain; also two extraordinary works 
by Georges de La Tour which come 
from private French collections—a rare 
daylight subject, The Cheat, and the 
spectacular Magdalen with the Mirror. 
In the 18th century, the stage is 
crowded with stars. Two charming 
Watteaus, Chardin’s magnificent Saying 
Grace (loaned by the Louvre) and the 
solid portrait of his second wife, an 
enchanting little Fragonard that is al- 
most sketch-like in its airy grace, an 
unusual Greuze subject entitled In- 
dolence, strong portraits by David and 
meticulous and sensitive ones by In- 
gres are but a sampling of its contribu- 
tions to the Pittsburgh show. 
Excellent and exciting selections from 
the work of Van Gogh, Degas, Renoir, 
Cézanne, Seurat, Le Douanier Rousseau, 
Gauguin, Vuillard and Toulouse-Lautrec 
bring the painting section to the year 


SPECIFICATIONS. 


1896—the year of the first Carnegie 
International. 

The 46 drawings and washes, from 
two tiny 14th-century heads to Vuil- 
lard’s relaxed Young Girl Seated (1891), 
are as distinguished in their own way 
as the paintings and illuminations. 


Vive La Difference 

[Continued from page 12] 

sations than with the moral implica- 
tions of what he observed and felt... . 
Seurat and Van Gogh were technical 
trail-blazers. Ensor was that and more. 
He was the public conscience.” 

Situated near the equator of this 
polar dispute, A. L. Chanin of the Com- 
pass, covering the show in his Saturday 
columns, referred to Ensor as “a pre- 
cocious and highly original painter who 

. achieved compositions which bril- 
liantly anticipated—and often surpassed 
—the fervor, freedom, fantasy, and sa- 
tire of 20th-century expressionism and 
surrealism. And though the ‘pure,’ 
formal art values of his work cannot 
compare to the quality of his major 
French contemporaries, Ensor emerges 
as an important painter in his own 
right and a significant catalyst to oth- 
ers.” What Chanin finds valuable in 
Ensor is “not so much the prophecies 
of certain styles to come, but his own 
spirit and style, droll, daring, mocking 
and whimsical, alive with satire, and 
enchantingly painted.” 

But on one point, at least, all three 
critics concurred: Ensor went into a 
slump. Devree said: “The precocious 
youth trailed out into the man who 
went on producing trivia for another 
half century in which he had outlived 
himself.” Genauer, like her confrere, 








THE WORLD’S FINEST ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


ARE SUPERIOR 
IN PERMANENCY — COLOR INTENSITY — CLARITY OF HUE — AND CHEMICAL 
PURITY TO COLORS THAT CONFORM TO FIXED COMMERCIAL STANDARDS AND 


SHIVA 


STANDARD OIL COLORS 


@ ore the artists’ oil colors which contain one hundred percent chemically 


pure pigment. 


@ ore not co-precipitated Lithopones, but Chemically Pure Cadmium 


Sulphides and Cadmium Selenides. 


@ are scientifically formulated to contain the maximum of pigment and the 


minimum of oil which eliminates the USE OF STABILIZERS. 


@ are ground in specially treated walnut oil. 


For name of nearest dealer, write: 


SHIVA 


CREATOR 
of colors for the most critical artist 


433 WEST GOETHE STREET, 


October 15, 1951 








COMPOUNDER 


CHICAGO 10, 


ILLINOIS 





observed that “something happened to 
Ensor, and only a psychoanalyst, per- 
haps, can explain it satisfactorily ... 
his characters became puppets .. . his 
drawing became obvious as cartoons. 
His color and design were banal.” And 
Chanin assented, noting that, after his 
40th year, Ensor’s career was “much 
like the withering of Wordsworth’s high 
poetic inspiration in later life. Most of 
what followed was anti-climax.” 


World’s Imprints on Tobey 
[Continued from page 11] 
laid by a tracery of white lines in Agate 
World; the molto agitato of tempo in 
Drums, Indians and the Word of God, 
with its brilliantly colored totemic 
forms; the emotive quality of Deposi- 
tion, its cold notes of blue enhanced by 
heavy lines of black; and Extensions 
from Bagdad, like a band of rich 
brocade with its cuneate forms and ori- 
ental symbols. But examples might be 
cited without ever giving an adequate 
idea of Tobey’s fecundity of invention 
or of the variety of artistic language 
with which he expresses himself. 
Supplementing the Whitney’s large 
exhibition, a more intimate show of 
Tobey’s watercolors and temperas is 
being presented until November 3 by 
Marion Willard, the artist’s dealer. 
Some of the diversified conceptions in 
this showing are The Cycle—pale, nebu- 
lous forms in a continuous advance and 
retreat on tiered pathways; Released, a 
canvas filled with the movement of in- 
terpenetrating rectangles, and curiously 
enough suggesting sudden freedom from 
confinement; and Day of the Martyrs, 
with its ominous, faintly discerned fig- 
ures set in sinister color. 




















































MUSEUMS 

American Museum of Natural His- 
tory (CPW at 79) To Oct. $1: 
David Villasenor, Indian Ceremonial 


CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 
CURRENT IN NEW YORK CITY 





Old Print Shop (150 Lex. at 30) 


Oct.: American Primitives. 
Parsons (15E57) Oct. 15-Nov. 8: 
Lee Krasner; Anne Ryan, collages. 


Sand Paintings. Passedoit (121E57) To Oct. 20: 
Brooklyn Museum (Eastern P’*kway) Wallace Putnam; Oct. 22-Nov. 10: 
To Nov. 12: “32 Artists Who Charles Shaw. 
Teach,” “Ceramics Today,” mu- Borgenicht (65E57) Oct. 15-Nov. 4: Hall of Art (13E40) Oct. 15-27: Pen & Brush (16E10) Oct. 17-31: 
seum school faculty shows. Milton Avery. Luigi Cagliani. Mabel McDonald Carver. 
Cloisters (Ft. Tryon Park) The Buchholz (32E57) See Curt Valentin. Heller (108E57) To Oct. 27: Nich- Peridot (6E12) To Nov. 8: Alfred 
Treasury. " Burliuk (119W57) To Nov. 3: Logs- olas Vasilief. Russell. 
Jewish Museum (5th at 92) To don. Hewitt (18E69) Oct. 29-Nov. 17 Perls (32E58) To Oct. 27: Jean Eve. 
Nov. 30: Lesser Ury. 2 Carlebach (937 3rd at 56) To Nov. Group Show. Perspectives (35E51) To Nov. 10: 
Metropolitan Museum (5th at 82) 1: Sculpture from Siam, 9th-15th Hirsch (30W54) Antiquities € Nu- Fabrics by Painters & Sculptors. 
To. Nov. 25: Toulouse - Lautrec, Century. mismatics. Portraits (460 Park at 57) To Oct 
prints & drawings. To Jan. 1: The Carré (712 5th at 56) Oct.: Modern Hugo (26E55) To Oct. 20: Paul 31: Contemporary American Por- 
Harkness oe. 113) French Paintings. England. a oO porary e n ‘or- 
Museum of ern Art ( Carstairs (11E57) Oct. 15-Nov. 4: Janis (15E57) To Oct. 27: Brancusi ( . 
To Oct. 28: James Ensor; Max Pierre Sicard, “Paris-Versailles.” to Duchamp. Rohn (O83 Gth at 5S) Oct. 16-Nev. 


Beckmann’s Graphic Work. To Nov. 


Contemporary Arts 


(106E57) To 


Kennedy (785 5th) To Oct. 27: Fair 


4: Morris Schulman, 


4: Teaching Portfolios; Forgotten Oct. 19: “Stanley’’; Oct. 15-Nov. Fantastic Paris. — Ona te ee 
Photographers. To Nov. 11: Eight 2: Winslow B. Eaves. Kleemann (65E57) November: Cy- seneiinn ‘ (16E57) To Nov. 8: 
Automobiles. Z Peter Cooper (313W53) Oct. 15- ril Osborne-Hill. ae Watercolors € Drawin 2. 
Museum of Non-Objective Painting Nov. 2: Leatrice Rose; Raymond Knoedler (14E57) Oct. 29-Nov. 17: Salmagundi Club (47 5th at 12) 
(5th at 87) To Nov. 11: Perma- Rocklin. 16th-Century Portrait Drawings To — 2: Black & White Ezx- 
nent Collection. Cooper Union (Cooper Sq.) To Oct. from Rheims Museum. hibition ove 

New York Historical Society (CPW 20: Woodcuts, Engravings & Etch- Kootz (600 Mad. at 58) To Oct. 20: tition. 


at 77) To Dec. 30: “Survivors of 


a Century,” New York City News- ters. 
papers; Oct. 16-Nov. 18: “Audu- Creative 
bon Drawings; Oct. 23-Feb. 10: Isquith. 


ings by 16th & 17th Century Mas- 
(18E57) 


“Art for a 


Oct. 15-27: Ben 


Kraushaar (32E57) 


Synagogue’ 
Nov. 10: Ibram Lassaw. 
Kottler (33W58) Oct.: Group Show. 
To Oct. 20; 


Scalamandré Museum (20W55) Oct.: 
Restoration Textiles. 

Schaefer, B. (32E57) To Oct. 27: 
Peter Busa; Oct. 29-Nov. 17: Will 


Oct. 22- 


Recent Accessions. Curt Valentin (32E57) Oct. 16-Nov. Vaughn Flannery; Oct. 22-Nov. 8: Barnet. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riv. Dr. at 10: Gerhard Marcks Sculpture. Group Show. Schultheis (15 Maiden Lane) Paint- 
103) Zo Oct. 28: 11th Annual of Delius (18E64) Oct. 11-27: Picasso Lehigh Furniture Corp. (16E53) To ings. 
the League of Present Day Artists. Ceramics; Drawing & Watercolor Nov. 10: Jimmy Ernst. Sculpture Center (167E69) Oct.: 

Whitney Museum (10W8) To Nov. Group Show. Levitt (559 Mad. at 56) To Oct. Steel Sculpture. 

4: Mark Tobey Retrospective. Downtown (32E51) To Oct. 27: 20: Lilian MacKendrick. Segy (708 Lex. at 57) Oct.: Afri- 
26th Annual Exhibition. Macbeth (11E57) Oct.: Group Ex- can Sculptures from European Col- 

GALLERIES Durlacher (11E57) To Oct. 27: I. hibition. lections. 

ACA (63E57) Oct. 15-Nov. 3: Mer- Rice Pereira. Matisse (41E57) Oct. 8-27: Rey Seligmann, J. (5E57) Oct. 22-Nov. 
vin Jules. Duveen Bros. (18E79) Old Masters. Millet. 10: Odilon Redon, pastels & draw- 
Acquavella (119E57) Old Masters. Eggleston (161W57) Oct. 15-27: Midtown (17E57) To Oct. 27: Witl- ings. 

Amer. British (122E55) To Oct. 26: Ray Lash. liam Thon. Serigraph (38W57) Oct. 16-Dec. 3: 
Fritz Janschka; Oct. 30-Nov. 17: Eighth Street (33W8) Oct.: Carrie Milch (55E57) Oct. 22-Nov. 10: Norske Grafikere (Norwegian Print- 
Theo Hancock. : Wieners; George Tschambers. Thomas Blagden. makers). 

Argent (42W57) Oct. 15-Nov. 3: Feig] (601 Mad. at 57) To Oct. 20: Tibor de Nagy (206E53) To Oct. Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21E57) Oct. 
Goldie Paley. Jean Helion. 20: Larry Rivers; Oct. 22-Nov. 10: 16-31: Dorothy Paris. 

Artists (851 Lex. at 64) To Oct. Ferargil (63E57 Oct.: American Dwight Ripley. Van Loen (49E9) Oct. 15-Nov. 19: 
18: Gertrude Barrer; Oct. 20-Nov. Group. National Arts Club (15 Gramercy Animals in Sculpture. 

8: Sam Reichmann-Lewis. Friedman (20E49) Oct.: Eric Hans Pk.) Oct. 15-30: American Artists Village Art Center (42W11) To Nov. 

Art Students League (215W57) To 4Krause. Professional League. 3: Ninth “Open” Watercolor Show. 
Oct. 31: League Instructors Show; French & Co. (210E57) Old Mas- New Age (138W15) Oct.: Group Viviano (42E57) To Nov. 1: Felix 
Oct. 22-Nov. 10: A. 8. Baylinson. ters. Show. Ruvolo. 

Asia Institute (13E67) To Oct. 28: Gal. St. Etienne (46W57) Oct.: New Art Circle (41E57) To Nov. Walker (117E57) Oct.: 19th & 20th 
Paul Jacoulet, Woodcuts. Kaethe Kollwitz. 3: “Newcomers” — Elie Elderen, Century Paintings Z Watercolors 
A. A. A. (711 5th at 55) To Oct. Ganso (125E57) To Oct. 27: Ful- Howard Knotts, Roy Newell. Wellons (70E56) To Oct. 20: Lucy 
20: Joe Jones; Oct. 15-Nov. 8: bright Fellowship Group Exhibi- New Gallery (63W44) To Oct. 20: L'Engle; Oct. 22-Nov. 8: Carroll 
Harvey Fite. tion. Frank King Wallace; Oct. 23-Nov. Aument. 
Audubon Society (1000 5th at 83) Grand Central (15 Vand.) To Oct. 10: Joseph I. Stefanelli. Wildenstein (19E64) Oct. 18-Nov 
Oct. 16-Nov. 30: Audubon as an 20: Keith Shaw Williams; Oct. 16- Newhouse (15E57) Oct.: Old Mas- $3: Gladys Lloyd Robinson & Si 
Animal Painter. Nov. 3: Herbert Gute. ters. Hassan el Glaoui. 

Babcock (38E57) Oct. 22-Nov. 10: Grand Central Moderns (130E56) New School (66W12) Oct. 23-Nov. Willard (32E57) To Nov. 3: Mark 
Harold Rotenberg. Oct. 17-Nov. 7: Howard Cook. 6: Spiral Group. Tobey. as 
Barzansky (664 Mad. at 61) Oct. Hacker (24W58) 7o Oct. 27: Hugh Niveau (63E57) To Nov. 1: Jean Wittenborn (38E57) To Oct. 27: 
15-31: Gallery Group Show. Weiss. Dufy. Josef Albers. 


Embassy Shows French Medals 


French medals from the 16th to the 
20th century form an exhibition cur- 
rent to November 12 at New York’s 
Cultural Division of the French Em- 
bassy, 934 Fifth Avenue. The show, 
comprising a large collection of his- 
toric medals lent by the Mint in Paris 
and a selection of contemporary medals, 
also includes prints, books and en- 
gravings showing the technique of 
medal striking and casting and the im- 
portance of the medal in the course of 
French history. 

Regarding this French art little 
known in America, Rogers Bordley, 
DicEsT contributor, writes: “One of the 
most fascinating aspects of the sculp- 
tor is seen when he turns miniaturist. 
Tanagras have always been highly 
prized collector’s items. More popular 
still is the collection of medallions or 
medals. Here the sculptor offers us 
the most exquisite refinements in the 
art of bas-relief. These miniature bas- 
reliefs have celebrated the marriages 
and the coronations of royalty and mili- 
tary conquests since time immemorial. 

“In later centuries, such commemo- 
rative miniatures became a rather spe- 
cial province in French art, due doubt- 
lessly to the adaptability of French 
artistic genius in expressing itself in 
such media.” 

About the show itself, Bordley com- 
ments: “Some of the greatest of French 
sculptors, going back to the work of 
Germain Pilon in the early 16th cen- 
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tury, charmingly display, within the 
limits of the most restricted frames, 
that delicacy and finesse so inherent 
in French tradition. 

“The exhibition is most comprehen- 
sive. Of great interest to many Ameri- 
cans will be the recognition of favorite 
characters in French history, and still 
more, the inclusion of our own great 
makers of history among these beguil- 
ing miniatures in precious and semi- 
precious metals.” 


Two Worlds at Pasadena 
[Continued from page 8] 


Louis and San Diego are among the 
lenders to the show; and the Lessing J. 
Rosenwald Collection of the National 
Gallery, and the Metropolitan Museum 
provide a broad selection of Miss Cas- 
satt’s graphic work. 

Although she brought to the art of 
painting a different and a lesser talent 
then that of her now famed associates, 
Mary Cassatt’s contribution remains 
unique and poignant. She is an impres- 
sionist only by an extension of the term, 
for her abiding interest in surface or- 
ganization, in form and structure are 
at variance with the impressionists’ 
study of light and color for their own 
sake. Not being a strong draftsman 
(despite a_ strict, self-imposed disci- 
pline), she was not equipped for the 
spontaneous. Nor was she a bold orches- 
trator of brilliant color: her paintings 
hanging beside luminous Renoirs and 
vibrating Degas’ leave the impression of 





leanness. There is a great immobility in 
her work, and the fleeting movement of 
light, the instantaneous, characteristic 
gesture of Degas are replaced by the 
statuesque. 

Despite her cosmopolitan influences, 
Mary Cassatt remains strictly Ameri- 
can, and her straightforward, unsenti- 
mental approach, her dignity, and even 
to a certain extent her naivete, are 
recognizable native qualities. 

Perhaps her graphic work is her most 
distinguished single achievement, and 
the wondrous examples included in the 
present exhibition indicate the full 
range, and perfect control she achieved. 
“Alas! Alas!” wrote Degas, “‘good taste 
everywhere.” 


A Tobey Profile 
[Continued from page 26] 


mortality of the body.” And then he 
continued: “We’re in the age of the 
denial of everything but physical ex- 
istence, The thing we've got to fight 
for now is humanism—it’s the highest 
thing we know; we can’t mechanize 
ourselves out of existence.” 

Tobey’s own work has grown less and 
less figurative. He admited: “Every art- 
ist’s problem today is ‘What will we do 
with the human?’” But, for him, art 
without association is only a “respite.” 
A humanist above all, he feels the need 
to communicate. “If I don’t wish to 
speak to society,” he said with finality, 
“I divorce myself from society.”—B. K. 
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GRUMBACHER ‘PRE-TESTED’® 


= 4228 BRISTLE OIL BRUSHES DUVEEN 


with interlocking bristles 


The secret of famous 
Grumbacher quality 
in white hog bristle 
artists’ brushes. MASTERPIECES 
Made in 3 shapes . 
Flats, Brights OF 
and Rounds. 


sans PAINTING 
or SCULPTURE 
, PORCELAIN 

Each brush . 3 
a MN FURNITURE 
curve of each bristle «=| ih. er TAPESTRIES 


interlocks with its neighbor. 

This is why they hold their shape , GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 
even’ after repeated washing. This oe 

is why they are preferred by artists EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


for all techniques and for any medium. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


NEW ADDRESS: 
INC. 


] 464 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK1,N. Y. 18 East 79th St., New York 21, N. Y. 


WHAT THE NAME DEVOE MEANS 
ON A TUBE OF OIL COLOR: 


® Finest pigments ground in the finest oils ...n 
added fillers. All Devoe colors are genuine. 
® Extraordinary range of color... even and 
uniform. 
® Highest strength and purity ... the finest pigments, 
incorporated with the finest of oils. 
® Exceptional texture ... perfect handling with either 
brush or painting knife. 
® Complete stability in the tube. Properly aged. 


® Permanent brilliance . .. superior or equal to U. S. 
Government quality specifications and recommenda- 
tions of American Artist Professional League. 


Brush making, too, is an art, 
requiring many skilled hand operations. Devoe brushes 
have a record of many generations of preference. 


add ARTISTS’ I 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY hana + LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


SINGH 4754 Brushes shown are: No. 450, Artists’ red 


t el) sable oil, round, with hand-picked hairs, 
5 le polished cedar handles. No. 451, 


( ‘artists’ materials ) “Bright’s” Artists’ red sable oil, flat, hand- 
— crafted, polished cedar handles. 
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rO NEW MEMBERS OF THE | a satan Guild 
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“TEN REPRODUCTIONS IN FULL COLOR 
with an Introduction by ‘Willy Rotzler 
PORTFOLIO; PAGE SIZE 19%,"x 13%,” 


One should have seen the posters of Toulouse-Lautrec on the walls of Paris streets under 
| the yellow light of the gas lamps as they were originally displayed at the beginning of this 
' century. That being impossible today, we offer you these famous posters — in one convenient 

portfolio— gloriously reproduced in full color! 


Lautrec raised the art of poster design to the quality of major masterpieces. Everything that 
the Japanese print had exemplified in its flat masses and sharp silhouette, Toulouse-Lautrec 
elaborated on a large scale in these posters. 


The posters have never been reproduced with greater fidelity than in the present portfolio. 
They are offered in perfect size for framing and are superb for a modern room. 


The introduction gives illuminating facts about the artist and fascinating background notes 
about the posters. Retail Price: $9.50 > FREE To New Members 


YOUR PRIVILEGES AS A MEMBER 
Start Your Membership With When you join, we send you the beautiful Posters of Toulouse-Lautrec FREE. 


Also, as a Guild member, you get a free subscription to the interesting Guild 
THE SKETCHES OF brochure, Art Jn Books. This informative monthly booklet tells about art books of 


Rw SE ee % all publishers and describes the next Guild selection. For each four additional 
selections you accept, we send you another valuable Bonus Book free. 


By LEO VAN PUYVELDE You don’t buy any book unless you really want it. All you pay, for each book 
you want, is the special low member’s price plus a small fixed mailing charge, 
204 pages; 104 illustrations, 88 in full- after you receive the book. Savings on selections run as high as 40%, sometimes 
page. Translated by Eveline Winkworth. higher. If you do not want to receive the forthcoming book, you simply return a 
Here is. the artist’s intimate off-the-caff printed form. You enroll for no fixed term, and you may cancel your membership 
3 ; ; : : at any time after you accept four additional Guild selections. 
self never found in the stiff-shirt formality e pao te : : 
of the finished painting. These sketches ALL Art Book Guild books . . . your FREE membership gift book, the selections 
were executed entirely by Rubens’ hand, and your FREE extra Bonus Books .. . are in the publisher's original editions. 
and they have an astonishing spontaneity They are beautifully illustrated, handsomely designed books you’ll be proud to own. 
and ripeness of conception. The text is 
that of a scholar, THE GUILD’S NATIONAL 
and gives us a view ADVISORY BOARD 
of Rubens that is at THE ART BOOK GUILD OF AMERICA, INC. 
once intimate and : Dept. AD-8, 296 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
sympathetic. ne Please enroll me asa member. I am to receive, FREE as a gift upon 
Retail Price: - } joining, The Posters of Toulouse-Lautrec. With it, send as my first 
$10.00 selection The Sketches of Rubens at the special, low member’s price of 
Members’ Price: i} $6.00 plus 38c postage and packing charge. I will receive Art In Books 
$6.00 i free every month. I will receive a FREE Bonus Book for each four 
i additional selections I buy, and my only obligation is to accept four 
Guild selections the first year I am a member. 


Name 


I iiitecnicccetnieattnicintigtainiisnionicitainbiags scinilildesagidisebiaiatatig 
THE ART BOOK GUILD OF AMERICA, INC. SR cacacicisuiscichinsintppnnsincessininecipnaseesinmarciningsinesia asin IN aici eaii taal 
296 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. =P IR 5 DLA i ADRESS RETTIG 2 SG eee 








